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TEMPTATION AND ATONEMENT. 



A SUSSEX STORY, 



CHAPTER I. 

Peasants must weep, 

And kings endure ; 

That is a fate that none can cure. 
Yet Spring doeth all she can, I trow : 

She bringeth bright hours, 

She weaveth sweet flowers, 

She dresseth her bowers. 

For all below. 

Peoctob. 

Hartington is one of the pleasantest villages 
of the county of Sussex, where pleasant vil- 
lages abound. No where is brighter verdure 
to be met with : no where a clearer or more 
rapid stream. The district, in a green nook 
of which it lies imbedded, is essentially rural. 
For ten miles round, nothing in the shape of a 
factory is in existence. No mechanic employs 
more than his single pair of hands, whether 
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2 TEMPTATION AND ATONEMENT. 

shoemaker, saddler, wheelwright, or carpen- 
ter. 

The main cause, however, of the cheerful 
aspect of Hartington is a pleasant village 
green; having at one extremity a group of 
fine lime trees, whose blossoms form the sus- 
tenance of all the beehives in the neighbour- 
hood, and whose shade the refuge of the vil- 
lage children during the six brighter months 
of the year ; and at the other a duck-pond, 
• the watering-place and rendezvous of all the 
carters and cowboys of the place. 

On a strip of ground beyond the road skirt- 
ing one portion of the greei^^is a sawpit, sur- 
rounded by the usual depository of planks and 
timber; a happy resource for the urchins of 
Hartington, to form seesaws, or benches when 
weary of flinging stones at the ducks and in- 
juring the branches of the lime trees. 

Around the green are dotted the more 
thriving and sightly cottages of the village ; 
and, at a turning of the lane leading from its 
southernmost corner, you catch a glimpse of 
the wicket-gate of the churchyard : the curious 
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old Saxon church, of sandstone, standing a 
trifle back from the road; its stunted tower so 
completely overgrown with ivy, that it might 
almost pass for a pollard of one of the stately 
chestnuts surrounding the venerable structure. 

This lane, by the way, forms the chief cause- 
way of the place. For, independent of the 
grand distinction which entitles it to be called 
Church Lane, both the blacksmith and wheel- 
wright, — the two kings of Hartington, — ^have 
their workshops therein ; as may be inferred, 
even at a distance, from a variety of old 
broken wheels, deficient some in spoke and 
some in tyer, that lie crushing the hawthorn 
hedge opposite the house nearest the church ; 
while a little farther on, the hedge is not only 
crushed but withered by the emanation of the 
adjoining forge. 

In compensation for the mischief, however 
the blacksmith's shop throws ever and anon a 
cheerful glow upon the surrounding objects, 
which, in winter-time, assume far from an 
agreeable aspect ; thanks to an overflowing or 
rather everflowing ditch : the oozings of the 
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4 TEMPTATION AND ATONEMENT. 

duck-pond on the green making their way to 
the stream that ripples athwart the bottom of 
the lane,— rendering it, the greater part of the 
year, plashy, muddy, and hard to pass. 

Still, as has been said before, the green, 
situated at the highest point of the village, is 
an unusually pleasant spot. On emerging into 
it from Warling Wood, some miles in depth, 
in the skirts of which Hartington lies nestled, 
the broad sunshine, enhanced by such con- 
tinuous shade, often appears too bright to 
live in. 

And then, after the stillness of the wood, 
where nothing louder than the song of the 
birds is ever audible, the village appears so 
wide awake ! There is so much life in the 
laughter of the carters, the whooping of the 
cowboys, the clang of the anvil, the mallet of 
the wheelwright, the grinding of the sawyer ; 
the 

Village children just let loose from school, 
The noisy geese that gabble in the pool. 

The very dunghill-cock that struts and crows 
before the door of the little public-house of 
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the Black Lion, makes more noise in a day 
than any three of his species elsewhere in the 
county. 

From all this it will be inferred that Har- 
tington is a thriving spot. It was so, at least. 
Thirty years ago, it might be cited as exceed- 
ing prosperous. The larger half of the vil- 
lage belonged to Sir Clement Colston, who 
resided at an old-fashioned manor-house about 
a mile distant ; and the old baronet being a 
kind-hearted and careless landlord, letting 
people and things about him go their own way 
and do as their fathers had done before them : 
if he did not interfere to repair their houses 
or amend their system of morals or education, 
at least he neither raised their rent nor de- 
pressed their spirits. 

The consequence was that they flourished. 
All that they did, whether as husbandmen or 
artisans, was done in the clumsiest and most 
slovenly way. But it answered. The system 
worked well. The unpruned branches bore 
fruit in due season. Extreme poverty was as 
unknown at Hartington as extreme comfort. 
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The venerable father of Sir Clement might 
have protruded his well-wigged head from the 
huge slate stone under which he reposed in 
peace in the parish church, without finding so 
much as a new hovel on his property ; but he 
might have laid it down again after his survey, 
satisfied that his tenants were not a jot worse 
off than when he bequeathed them to his son. 
Far more than can be said of the Helots of 
many a more theoretic and more active coun- 
try baronet. 

Among strangers in the county, Sir Cle- 
ment passed for an old bachelor. And no 
wonder ; for nothing could be more bachelor- 
like than his ways and appearance. But the 
families coeval with his own knew better; 
and were disposed indeed to retrace the oddity 
of his habits to having been as much married 
as possible, — ^married to a woman who gave 
him so sickening a dose of matrimony, that, 
on her decease, at the close of a couple of 
unquiet years, he had relapsed at once into 
the habits of his single life, in order to drive 
from his mind all trace of the overbearing, 
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restless Lady Margaret Colston, who, during 
her wedded life, had taken care not to spend 
two days at his country-seat ; and whom, at 
her death, he was equally careful to inter in 
the gay city in which her soul delighted, in 
order that nothing at Hartington might ever 
serve to remind him of a person so disagree- 
able. 

No wonder, therefore, that people should 
forget he had been married. He had almost 
forgotten it himself. Forty years of profound 
peace had happily obliterated all remembrance 
of those unquiet days, when he was racketed 
from one watering-place to another, from 
London to Paris, from Paris to Naples, with- 
out rest or intermission; distracted by the 
balls, operas, and masquerades of half the ca- 
pitals in Europe. In the joy of his release, 
the widower had probably made some secret 
vow that, being his own master again, nothing 
should induce him a second time to renounce 
the ease and comfort of a country life ; for, 
from the day he returned to Hartington Hall 
aft^r his lady's funeral, he was never known 
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to quit the precincts. An easy walk, an easy 
ride, an easy drive, constituted the pleasures 
of his tranquil life. Early hours and mo- 
derate diet, old-fashioned books and old- 
fashioned habits, satisfied his unambitious 
mind; the sort of yea-nay existence that 
makes neither friend nor enemy. 

But it is under the sceptre of such country 
gentlemen that our oaks acquire giant growth, 
that a few village greens are left unencroached 
upon by the lord of the manor ; and that such 
highways, or rather byways as the Church 
Lane of Hartington, are left to put to the 
proof the pattens and patience of the church- 
going old dames of the parish. 

The crossest of them, however, never ut- 
tered a word of displeasure against Sir Cle- 
ment. The quiet, little old gentleman was 
the idol of his tenants ; half of whom had 
never exchanged a word with him, though for 
nearly half a century he had dwelt upon 
his estate. But in England this is no un- 
common thing ; and many are the men who 
lead the life of Robinson Crusoe, without 
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having been cast away on an uninhabited 
island. 

The only person with whom he lived in ha- 
bits of intimacy was the parson of the parish, 
an old college chum, whose temper and pur- 
suits were nearly as torpid as his own. In 
youth, both of them had been fond of fishing ; 
in age, both of them were zealous antiquaries ; 
and they met daily and talked of the things 
of this world, as though they dwelt in ano- 
ther ; a little to the indignation of Mrs. Wigs- 
well, the rector's wife, who saw no reason why 
a man of Sir Clement Colston's fortune, and a 
beneficed clergyman like her husband, should 
not extend the sphere of their hospitalities, 
and live like the rest of their neighbours. 

She was forced, however, to limit her appeals 
for sympathy to letters to her married daugh- 
ters in London; for, at Hartington, what au- 
ditor could she have found for grumblings 
against the rector or lord of the manor ? Both 
were so good to the poor, so kind to their ser- 
vants, and so guiltless of offence to man or beast, 
that, in the eyes of the parish, they could do 
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no wrong. Madam Wigswell herself, indeed, 
passed for " a little uppish, and a bit of a 
skinflint ;" but not a tongue was ever wagged 
against the parson or his patron. 

Among those by whom this species of 
steeple-loyalty was mainly upheld, was the 
parish clerk ; not in an abject spirit, but in 
pure thankfulness for having been, for the last 
five-and-twenty years, an object of bounty to 
both. And, in his turn, John Downing was a 
man who had some need of bounty. In the 
.uneventful history of the village, his was the 
tragic tale. When a young man, struggling 
with the world, and having four children to 
maintain out of the humble fees of his clerk- 
hood, he had been deprived of the best of 
wives, a pretty young woman of five-and- 
twenty, by an accident which still served to 
excite on winter nights the sympathy of the 
firesides of Hartington. By the carelessness 
of a drunken nurse attending upon her fourth 
confinement, she was burnt to death, surviving 
the sad catastrophe only long enough to in 
erease the anguish of the survivors. 
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To nurse her in her last moments, the sister 
of her husband, who inhabited a village about 
eight miles from Hartington, had hastened to 
his assistance ; and, when her sufferings were 
relieved by death, the good woman had merci- 
fully accepted the charge of the motherless 
infant. 

Better had she extended her kindness to 
two others, who were scarcely able to run 
alone ! Heaven, however, did for them what 
the circumstances of the husband of Dame 
Harman did not allow. Heaven took the 
helpless children to itself ! Within five years 
after the loss of his wife, John Downing had 
but two children remaining, — Jack, his eldest 
born, a fine robust boy, well qualified to 
defy the rubs of life, whether of indigestion 
or starvation; and Luke, Dame Harman's 
adopted, whom his father would have been 
content to receive home again, now that the 
feebleness of his infancy was past. But the 
boy's attachment to the young cousins at 
Norcroft, among whom he had been reared, 
and the cuffs his milksop habits were apt to 
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provoke from the rough hand of his sturdy 
elder brother, rendered the change hazardous ; 
and the poor clerk was consequently obliged 
to solicit for the boy who had been so ten- 
derly recommended to him on her deathbed 
by his unfortunate wife, the continued har- 
bour of his sister and brother-in-law. Till 
ten years old, therefore, Luke remained at 
Norcroft, doing errands about his uncle's farm, 
and scouted as a poor relation by all the family 
except a little girl named Esther, a year 
younger than himself, who comforted him, by 
her overweening affection, for his troubles, 
past, present, or to come. 

The first great trouble, however, of which 
he was conscious, was his final banishment 
from Norcroft. After a time, matters went 
ill with the Harmans. They were forced to 
give up the greater portion of the land they 
rented from a less indulgent landlord than 
Sir Clement Colston ; and get rid of their 
supernumerary labourers and sickly nephew. 
Willingly would Downing have paid for the 
keep of his boy. But, as it sometimes occurs 
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in a higher walk of life, his kinsfolk were too 
proud to receive money for what they were 
too poor to give for nothing ; and Luke was 
transferred back to Hartington, to receive 
from his father those rudiments of learning 
which Downing, as became a parish clerk, 
assured him were better than house or land. 

He had enforced the same axiom upon Jack. 
But the bolder boy dissented in toto. Be- 
cause neither house nor land was to be his 
portion, why was he forced to accept a horn- 
book in their stead? He would not learn. 
Nothing and nobody could make him learn ; 
not even his father, who wasted both argu- 
ment and coercion in the attempt. Jack 
was thrashed and Jack was lectured : but he 
still persisted in believing that bird-nesting 
and wiring hares, rather than ABC, were 
the only pleasant substitute for lands and 
houses. 

It is true the situation of Downing's cottage 
on the verge of Warling Wood was peculiarly 
propitious to the development of this opinion. 
The wood was such a capital covert for his 
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truancies ! There, Jack was able, at all sea- 
sons, to defy his father's researches. He 
knew every tree and every step of it ; besides 
bypaths and even rans through the under- 
wood, made by the beasts of the field, but 
not the less available to the urchins of the 
village. The wood was in fact the natural 
home of Jack. 

A savage wildness round him hung, 
As of a dweller out of doors ; 

for the avocation of his father rendering it 
impossible for him to be followed in the dis- 
charge of his duties by an ill-conditioned boy 
of fourteen, lacking the exterior decency in- 
dispensable to even the most minor of minor 
ministrants to the clerical calling, there were 
many hours of the day in which Jack Down- 
ing had every excuse for slinking along the 
brook-side, watching his opportunity (as his 
enemies averred) for tickling the trout of the 
preserved stream, or stealing off into the wood 
in search of squirrels' nests. For these pur- 
poses, the clerk's cottage was favourably situ- 
ated; in the midst of a patch of garden 
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ground at the bottom of Church Lane, di- 
vided from the stream only by a margent of 
short, green turf, dotted with straggling alder 
bushes, — a margent widening here and there 
almost into a little valley, still shrubby and 
still verdant, for nearly a mile, till it entered 
at one extremity the precincts of Hartington 
Park, and at the other afforded a short cut to 
the nearest market-town. Sloping upward 
from this riband of velvet-like herbage com- 
menced the limits of Warling Wood; and 
Jack Downing had consequently a safe covert 
for his double depredations. 

It was just when his father's indignation was 
at the hottest against him, in consequence of 
a domiciliary visit made to the cottage by Sir 
Clement's keepers, accompanied by the con- 
stable, to search for a brace of trout which 
had been seen thrust into a basket of grass by 
Master Jack, in the twilight of a fine mid- 
summer morning on the banks of the stream, 
(known in the village by the name of the 
Hams) and of which nothing was found but the 
basket filled with grass and the fishy odour 
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left behind them, that Luke was despatched 
home from Norcroft, to profit by the admoni- 
tions against picking and stealing bestowed 
upon his elder brother. 

The moment was unlucky for the boy's in- 
auguration at the cottage. The sudden change 
from a household governed by the experienced 
hand of his aunt and the gentle tendance of 
Esther, to a spot lacking all aid of womanly 
housewifery, was far from pleasant. He did 
not feel at home there; he could not feel 
at home there; and, when forced to be- 
come a witness of the furious altercations 
between his father and brother, his gentle na- 
ture shrank, as if touched with a hot iron. 
The very names he heard applied to his bro- 
ther were new to his ear. But more ab- 
horrent still were those which Jack soon 
began to apply to himself, — as a poor, pitiful, 
sneaking urchin, who, after eating beggar's 
bread at his uncle's table, was returned as 
worthless on the hands of his father. To the 
young ruffian of Warling Wood, the poor boy 
seemed an instinctive object of hatred. Luke 
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had seen him brought to shame ; Luke had 
seen him chastised by his father. He had 
been specifically warned to avoid corrupting 
the morals of a brother more righteous than 
himself; had been told that, in the event of 
his persisting in his evil ways, his father's 
savings as well as his father's love would be 
for the youngling. Everything, in short, had 
been done, as is too often the case, among in- 
judicious relatives, to create dissension be- 
tween the brothers. 

Luke was bitterly disappointed. It had 
been his consolation for losing the company 
of Esther, on his return home, that he should 
obtain that of his brother ; and he had created 
a great joy to himself out of the endearments 
of brother-love. The rough entreatment of 
his harsh, hob-nailed, elder cousins, had often 
caused him to sigh after a defender, — b, de- 
fender and friend, such as an elder brother 
could not fail to be ; a friend who would ad- 
mit him to a share of his pastimes, and whose 
burdens and toils he would rejoice to share 
in return. 
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Bat this was not to be. He soon fonnd 
that he was to be as lonely at home as he had 
been at Norcroft. Jack regarded him as the 
spy who was to obtain reward by denouncing 
his misdoings: a Benjamin, to whom was 
destined a double mess, purloined from his 
share. And right glad was poor Luke when* 
ever his brother did set forth, during their 
father's absence, upon one of his marauding 
expeditions ; not that he might betray his 
fault, but that he might be at liberty to fol- 
low unmolested his own more harmless de- 
vices. 

For his spirit of orderliness had already 
devised means of adding to the comfort of the 
family. Though little more than twelve years 
old, Luke was an active and intelligent lad ; 
and the industrious habits in which he had 
been reared by the Harmans enabled him to 
turn to advantage the intervals of the tasks 
of reading and writing, set him by his father. 
By his zeal, the cottage was whitewashed. 
By his zeal, the floor was new laid, the furni- 
ture repaired and rubbed, the broken panes 
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replaced, the thatch mended. A very small 
outlay, and a great deal of spirit and intelli- 
gence, sufficed to impart a completely new 
aspect to the place. From the day of his 
wife's death. Downing had never cared for 
such things, but suffered his house to fall into 
decay. Being a great gardener, the little 
leisure he could command was devoted to his 
out-door belongings ; and so long as his early 
vegetables flourished, he had never troubled 
his head about the dilapidation of his pre* 
raises, till the activity of his younger boy 
placed them before him in the state they 
ought to be. 

The satisfaction he evinced on the occasion, 
however, served only to stir up furtiier strife 
between Jack and his family. Encouraged 
by his father's praise, Luke took upon himself 
thenceforward the charge of the house : and 
though the elder brother declared the tasks 
he adopted to be just fit for such a milksop, 
who was good only to roast, and boil, and 
wash, and mend, he was not the less jealous 
of the affection which these aids and endea- 
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vours obtained for the new-comer from the 
old clerk. 

Luke, however, was content. Finding that 
nothing like brotherly love was to be won 
from the uncouth Jack, he satisfied him- 
self with the fondness lavished upon him 
by one who, since the death of his poor wife, 
had found no object of attachment, and de- 
voted himself with all his heart and soul to 
his father. Submissive as he was industrious, 
his parent's slightest wishes were forestalled ; 
and the poor clerk, who had been afraid of 
incurring an additional burden, soon found 
that he had obtained a faithful servant as well 
as a loving child. 

And then, Luke evinced as much sympathy 
in his pleasures as zeal in his service. Luke 
assisted him in his garden, and was as proud 
as himself of his cauliflowers and prize carna- 
tions ; and yet, of evenings, worked so hard 
with him at his lessons, that, by the time the 
lad entered his fifteenth year, no one — ^not 
even the parson of the parish — disputed John 
Downing's assertion, that at his death, or 
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when he became too infirm to officiate, Lnke 
would be fnllj qualified to succeed him in his 
clerkly vocation. 

" A pleasant life, and I wish the spoony 
joy on't!" was Jack's comment on the an- 
nouncement, when twitted with it by some of 
his loose companions. Thank God, / knew 
better than ever to leam to sign my name ! 
Readin' and writin' for them as is fond on 
'em, — ^free air and a fair field for me ; — none 
the worse if the hares come a-feedin' there of 
evenings. As to spendin' the best o' one's 
days in bawlin' * Amen !' for the christenin' 
of a pack o' squallin' bantlings, or listenin' to 
the toll of the bell for shovellin' poor folks 
into their last home, 'twasn't that for which 
God Almighty made me, or I'm much mis- 
taken. Mt/ arm's got a plaguy deal too much 
whipcord in't for that /" 

At length, after frequent threats of enlist- 
ing, in order to get away from Hartington 
and its discipline, on finding that his father 
was in treaty to bind him apprentice to a 
currier in the nearest town, Jack Downing 
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proposed, by way of compromise, to enter the 
service of a farmer a few miles off, who had 
courage to encounter the hazards announced 
by his unpromising reputation, in consideration 
of obtaining, at low wages, one of the stoutest 
young feUows in the country. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The tempter or the tempted, who sins most? 

Shakspeabe. 

By this change, both father and sons be- 
came the happier. Conscious of having a 
character to acquire with the new master, 
who had accepted him on trust, the surly 
John addressed himself with some assiduity 
to his calling ; and the two that were left, 
always happy in each other, had no longer a 
motive for concealing their mutual content. 
A painful constraint was removed, when the 
loud step and loud voice of Jack Downing no 
longer shook the cottage. His absence was 
as a lull after a raging storm. 

Even Parson Wigswell noticed how much 
more sedately than usual John Downing's 
duties were discharged, after the removal of 
his sole cause of irritation ; and many a time 
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did the Rector's lady step into the little gar- 
den, to admire poor John's renowned auri- 
culas and piccotees, (whenever the lower part 
of Church Lane was free enough from mud 
for a lady to pass dryshod) now that the sul- 
len young man was gone, who, on such occa- 
8ion8, used to stand surveying her, leaning 
impudently against the doorpost, with a flower 
stuck in his mouth and his hat on one side, 
undoffed in deference to her presence. 

There was peace, in short, in the cottage ; 
and peace imparts the semblance of plenty, 
even where plenty is not. But in John Down- 
ing's house there was just so much more than 
enough as to enable him to lay by a trifle at 
the end of every week in the village Savings' 
Bank, and without churlishness or inhospi- 
tality. A friend was always welcome, nor 
was the beggar sent empty away. So quiet, 
indeed, was the cottage under the new order 
of things, as to have become a worthy corol- 
lary to hall and rectory. The squire and the 
parson were fitted to a nicety in their steady, 
taciturn, sober-suited clerk. 
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Bat, alas ! as in the case of Sir Balaam, 

The devil was vexed such saintship to behold ; 

and one evening, when, after the ending of 
his day's work, Luke had obtained his father's 
permission to visit Norcroft, to carry a pre- 
sent to his aunt of some choice flowers, as a 
pretext, perhaps, for conveying to Esther 
tidings of the brighter prospects of his des- 
tiny, and the hopes it afforded that, some day 
or other, he might be able to earn a living 
and claim her for a wife; John Downing, 
while sauntering hatless and coatless up and 
down the narrow, thrift-edged walk of his 
garden, on the look-out for snails and other 
depredators, and lost in admiration of the 
happy results of one of the finest summers 
ever known, noticed with surprise a well- 
dressed gentleman pass the garden^hedge, de- 
scending leisurely the lane towards the stream ; 
and after casting an admiring glance at the 
flower-pots, just then so bright with blossoms, 
quietly continue his perambulations. 

" Some angler, attracted by the fame of 
our trout-fishing," thought the clerk, peering 
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out at him as he pursued his Way to the brook. 
" Afore he comes back with his rod and line, 
however, he must take care to get a regular 
ticket from Sir Clement's keepers, or no sport 
for him hereaway !" 

After a few minutes' loitering along the 
Hams, however, the stranger retraced his 
steps. The spot was a damp one after sunset. 
But this time, on reaching the clerk's garden, 
he made a dead stop, as if the beauty of the 
flowers was not to be passed by ; and stood 
gazing at the fine clove carnations, and in- 
haling their fragrance over the little gate, till 
even a less benevolent man than John Down- 
ing might have been tempted to say, " Walk 



in." 



The stranger, however, was the first to 
speak. 

" Mr. Downing, I believe ?" said he, touch- 
ing his hat, — though the clerk, in his own 
garden, on a July evening, was uncovered. 
" My informants, I find, did not deceive me," 
he resumed, when answered by a civil bow of 
assent. " I was told to look for a cottage 
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surrounded by the finest flowers in the county. 
By that direction, I readily found my way." 

Touched in the tenderest point by this 
compliment, the old man no longer hesitated. 
Opening wide the wicket-gate, he invited the 
stranger to a nearer inspection of the " finest 
flowers in the county," with all the simplicity 
of a Dr. Primrose; and though his visiter 
evinced in the course of the first five minutes' 
conversation a degree of ignorance concerning 
all things horticultural which rendered some- 
what extraordinary his deep interest in an 
humble cottage-garden in the village of Hart- 
ington, the clerk readily forgave his want of 
science, in favour of the encomiums lavished 
upon the parterres around him. 

" I have been making a tour through the 
southern counties," said the stranger, seeming 
to think it necessary to account for himself — 
"chiefly for the purpose of visiting their 
flower-gardens and mediaeval relics." 

(John Downing was puzzled, — marvelling 
much whether the plants whose names were 
so new to him were annuals or perennials.) 

c 2 
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" I am much struck by the beauty of the 
churches in this neighbourhood/' added the 
stranger, " of many of which I have made 
sketches, and should be glad to add Harting- 
ton to my collection. I am told, Mr. Down- 
ing, that the keys are in your custody. May 
I inquire whether it is too late in the evening 
for a sight of the interior ?" 

" By no manner of means, sir," replied the 
civil clerk. " If you will have the kindness to 
wait while I slip on my coat, or walk slowly 
up the lane, I will join you before you reach 
the porch." The man who rejoined the sci- 
entific traveller, therefore, was no longer the 
free and easy amateur of streaked dahlias and 
spotted piccotees, but a spruce and sable- 
suited parish clerk, bearing in one hand two 
ponderous keys that might have put St. Peter 
out of countenance. 

There was little enough to see in Harting- 
ton Church. Not a monument worthy to be 
so called ! One or two of the tombs erected 
to the Colston family were raised a degree 
^bove mere tablets, by having demi-columns 
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and an architrave in coloured marbles, or 
the family arms emblazoned on a scutcheon in 
the comer. But all the other memorials to 
the departed were of an humble kind ; mere 
gravestones of slate or granite, with long in- 
scriptions 

Where, to be bom and die, 

Of rich and poor made aU the history. 

The stranger, however, professed himself 
deeply interested in the architecture of the 
nave ; pointing out imperceptible beauties in 
the capitals of the whitewashed columns, and 
a few fragments of coloured glass remaining 
in the often re-glazed windows, till John 
Downing began to fancy there must reside a 
charm in learning, even beyond the axiom he 
habitually recited to his sons; seeing that 
much reading enabled this stranger to discern 
not only the merit of a tricoloured piccotee, 
but the charm of an old oak staircase leading 
to the singing-loft, which he declared to be 
contemporary with the Reformation. 

" And the door under it, I conclude, leads 
into the vestry ?" inquired the stranger. 
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"Would you like to see it, sir? Many 
folks declare it is the oldest part of the 
church/' said the clerk, leading the way to 
the iron-knobbed door, which he opened with 
a curious old key. " The rectors of the pa- 
rish, for the last four hundred years, lie buried 
under this here vestry," said he; ^' and we 
keep here the altar plates and parish regis- 
ters," said he, opening a large oaken cup- 
board, which somewhat resembled a banker's 
safe. 

" Do you mean that the curious old parch- 
ment-bound volume with iron corner-pieces, 
which I see chained yonder to the wall, is the 
register of Hartington?" inquired the stranger. 
In answer to which question, the civil clerk 
hastened to unfasten by a key appended to his 
pinchbeck watchchain, though pretty nearly 
of the dimensions of a latch-key, the padlock 
securing the "mighty book," which he re- 
garded as the choicest treasure in his keeping. 

" In most parishes, sir," said he, " the re- 
gisters bide in the keeping of the clergyman. 
But his reverence and I comed to this parish 
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together ; and as lie's a gentleman what does 
not like to be disturbed at unusual times, and 
knows the key's as safe in my keepin' as in 
the Bank of England — " 

"He leaves it in your custody. Quite 
right;" observed the stranger. "Trust en- 
genders fidelity. The padlock is, as you re- 
mark, a curious relic ; probably monastic, — a 
remnant of some old Abbey ?" 

" Ay, sir — sure enow — strange — I never 
thought on't before ! — But his reverence, Mr. 
Wigswell, ben't a book-lamed gentleman, be- 
yond scripture matters and divinity. And as 
you say, there's the foundations of the old 
Priory still to be seen, half-a-mile or more 
adown the Hams, which — " 

" The register, however, scarcely belongs 
to so early a date," said the stranger, care- 
lessly turning over the leaves. " Sixteen 
hundred and thirty-seven !" said he, placing 
his finger on the first leaf — 

" The pages are a'most filled, sir, you see," 
said the clerk, as if in reply; "and when we 
gets to the last, no doubt his reverence will 
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have a new volame, and this be laid by in the 
deed-chest." 

He spoke to disregardful ears; the indi- 
vidual he addressed was following with his 
forefinger, line by line, the faded and scarcely 
legible entries of the last century. Anti- 
quaries have such strange crotchets in their 
brains ! Otherwise, what interest could that 
long array of names — names of the grandfathers 
of the fathers of the existing generation — pos- 
sess for a stranger sauntering his summer ram- 
ble through the county of Sussex ? His eyes ap- 
peared literally to devour those crooked-legged 
signatures, and his whole soul seemed engrossed 
in the survey ! Once, twice, thrice, did John 
Downing interpose his explanations touching 
the registers, the manor, the living of Hart- 
ington, — without so much as a nod of ac- 
knowledgment in return ; nor was it till the 
increasing darkness of the evening rendered it 
impossible for even the most searching eyes 
to discern more than the form of the volume, 
that, with a great gasp to relieve the tension 
of his breast, he turned towards the clerk, as 
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if suddenly recovering the consciousness of his 
presence. 

" Night be comin' on, sir," said John Down- 
ing, who felt a little affronted at the damp 
thrown upon his endeavours at conversation. 
" Night be comin' on. I don't like to seem 
as if pattin' of a stranger out o' doors. But 
we can't bide no longer here." 

" And my search but half accomplished !" 
was the involuntary ejaculation of his compa- 
nion. " To be off at daybreak too !" 

Quietly resuming possession of the huge vo- 
lume, John Downing was beginning to attach 
the iron clasps, previous to replacing the chain 
in the staple of the padlock, when his visiter 
suddenly slipped a sovereign into the hand all 
but as hard and brown as the parchment 
binding. 

" I must see this book a little longer, my 
good friend," said he. " Return to your cot- 
tage for a light, while I remain here ; and you 
shall be no loser by obliging me." 

The poor clerk was perhaps of the opinion 
entertained by many modern casuists, that 

c 5 
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Satan assumed in paradise the fonn of the ser- 
pent, only because coined gold was not in ex- 
istence ; for the moment he felt the touch of 
a coin, so much heavier than the shillings to 
which his palm was accustomed, John Down- 
ing recoiled as from some evil thing. 

" I never loses sight, sir, of that volum' !" 
said he, with more dignity than he had ever 
yet had occasion to infuse into the represen- 
tation of his office. And the stranger, per- 
ceiving that his suspicions were awakened, 
and pressed for time, without further disguise 
of his purpose, drew from his pocket-book a 
ten pound note, to enforce his request. 

But the amount of the bribe served only to 
confirm the suspicions and refusal of the vir- 
tuous clerk. Was it likely that a man who 
all his life long had walked without swerving 
in the path of righteousness, would suddenly 
succumb to temptation without even the plea 
of personal need in extenuation of his fall ? 

John Downing held firm ; and John Down- 
ing at length exhibited such sturdy disposi- 
tion to eject by force from the vestry one who. 
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in spite of his fair presence and fair speech, 
had manifestly entered it with evil intentions, 
that the soi-disant archaeologist judged it wiser 
to make a hasty exit ; and, thanks to the in- 
creasing darkness of the evening, contrived to 
make a rush up Church Lane, before the clerk 
could ascertain the direction taken by the 
delinquent. 

He would almost have disbelieved the evi- 
dence of his senses, and fancied the following 
morning that all had been a vain delusion of 
his evening nap, but that there still remained 
imprinted on the clayey soil of the lane, which, 
even in summer time, was kept moist by the 
oozhigs of the pond above, prints of a foot of 
very different form and dimensions from the 
hobnailed shoes of the village. 

For weeks afterwards, those footmarks 
haunted the mind of John Downing, like the 
footprint which so sorely agitated the soul of 
the unfortunate Crusoe. But with a species 
of false pride, savouring of more delicacy than 
belongs to his condition of life, he did not 
confide his story to his patron, lest peradven- 
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tare his reverence might suppose that he in- 
sisted on the merit of his ovm magnanimity in 
refusing the bribe. Aware of his intentions 
of abdication in favour of Luke, the moment 
the young man's age and the sanction of the 
vestry permitted, he thought it might appear 
a too strong argument in his favour, if he re- 
lated his heroic defence of the parochial 
archives. In the course of a few months, 
however, the circumstance passed altogether 
from his memory, as insulated events are apt 
to do from the memory of the old. He had 
a thousand other things to think of ; and even 
the conduct of his sons afforded him painful 
grounds for reflection. 

It happened that the farm in which Jack 
had engaged his services was considerably 
nearer to Norcroft than to Hartiugton ; and an 
acquaintance was consequently brought about 
between him and his cousins, which, so long as 
Luke remained their inmate, he would have 
been at little pains to meet half way. Be- 
sides, the Harmans were then rich, — ^far richer 
than himself, — a thing sufiBcient to provoke 
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the enmity of his envious mind ; whereas, they 
were now sufficiently fallen in the world for 
the heir of one whose deposits in the savings' 
bank were judged to be considerable, to be 
entitled to look down upon them, even though, 
like themselves, for the time a hireling. He 
therefore no longer made a difficulty about 
accompanying them home to Norcroft, from 
the fairs and junkets, where a common love of 
bowls, skittles, and cribbage, brought them 
into frequent fellowship. 

The great recommendation, however, of 
Dick and Maurice Harnian, was that they 
hated his brother. The same meek spirit of 
order which rendered the serviceable lad an 
object of dislike to Jack, had made him unpo- 
pular with his cousins, — that is, with all his 
cousins but Esther; whom, on visiting the 
farm. Jack Downing beheld, and not unmoved, 
for the first time since they had been children 
together. And from the days of Cymon till 
now, the rural savage has been found more 
amenable to the influence of beauty, than to 
the laws of God or man. 
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Hope thou'rt not quite as poor a creature 
as thy milksop of a brother ?" was old Har- 
man's salutation to the handsome, well-grown 
boor, who came smoothing down his shaggy 
curls to the hearthside where his aunt and 
cousin sat quietly at work. 

** That I'll warrant him he ben't," was the 
fayourable attestation of his cousin Maurice. 
On which, Esther raised her gentle eyes in 
silence to examine him ; and seeing that there 
was indeed no likeness between the brothers, 
speedily resumed her work. 

But it was upon her only that the impres- 
sion made was not in favour of the new-comer. 
Dame Harman liked him at first sight, as re- 
minding her of her brother John in his days 
of joyial bachelorhood ; and the others, be- 
cause he was a strong-armed, stalwart, iron- 
natured, boon-companion, always ready to 
wrestle, or drink, or play. The first notice, 
meanwhile, receiyed by Luke of this untoward 
intimacy, was by meeting his brother stagger- 
ing through the barn-yard gate of Norcroft 
one Sunday evening, when he had been obliged 
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to postpone, till after the last eyening service, 
his tradge across the fields to obtain a glimpse 
of Esther, and cany her the plunder of his 
father's garden, in the shape of his choicest 
carnations. 

Not recognising at once the fellow, a little 
the worse for ale, who came shouldering 
radely against him, Lnke endeavoared to fling 
him off; on which Maurice and Dick Har- 
man, who had been watching the departure of 
their friend, the one with a pipe in his mouth, 
the other with his hands in his pockets, rushed 
forward for the purpose of what they called 
" seeing fair play," — or, in other words, get- 
ting up a quarrel. 

But Luke could not be provoked into fight- 
ing, — ^more especially with his brother, — still 
more especially on the Sabbath day. 

" I didn't know him — I didn't see it was 
Jack," sufficed in his opinion for explana- 
tion. 

" Then you must have thought 'twas one of 
us. 'Twas for one of us your d d impu- 
dence was intended !" rejoined Maurice Har- 
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man. " So strip, my fine fellow, and let's 
see what you're made of!" added he, rejoicing 
to hare a match at fisticuffs transferred to his 
shoulders. 

" I've no quarrel with any one of you, and 
am not fond of fighting for fighting's sake !" 
replied Luke, thinking more of protecting his 
carnations than of protecting himself, as he en- 
deavoured to ward off the attack of the bully. 
But the violence with which both the drunken 
man and his seconds now vented their invec- 
tives on his ** confounded spooniness," luckily 
brought forth Dame Harman, who was dozing 
within, over a volume of occasional sermons. 
And though she exhibited the usual injustice 
of an umpire by protesting that they had " all 
been friends and happy together, and that 
there had been no squabbling till Luke made 
his appearance," Jack Downing, conscious of 
seeing four cousins and two aunts, and afraid 
lest he might chance to see two Esthers, if he 
did not skulk off and make the best of his 
way home to his work, abandoned the field to 
his brother, while the two grumbling and 
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muttering Harmans trudged after him to bear 
liim company. 

" No good ever com' yet of quarrels atwixt 
brothers!'* was Dame Harman's gratuitous 
exhortation to her younger nephew, as he fol- 
lowed her with downcast looks into the house. 

(< < Birds in their little nests agree,' 

as I used to teach my lads as soon as they 
was coated. And though a scholar, Luke, 
and a man grown, you needn't be ashamed, 
eyen now, of laming the lesson." 

At that moment, Luke was ashamed of no- 
thing. For at the sound of his yoice, Esther, 
who all the afternoon had remained in her 
own room, waiting for the close of the carouse 
to steal down into the orchard for a breath of 
eyening air, made her appearance to welcome 
their visiter ; and long before the conclusion 
of her mother's homily, the nosegay had been 
giYen and accepted, unperceived by the some- 
what lengthy expounder of Dr. Watts' pleasing 
philosophy. 

But, from that evening, poor Luke became 
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less easy in his love. So great a fayourite as 
Jack appeared to be with his aunt and cousins, 
might end by becoming the fayourite of Esther 
herself. To be sure, she said not. Esther 
assured him that, even had there been no 
cousin Luke in the world to bring her carna- 
tions, cousin John would have remained an 
object of aversion ; and it was only when the 
younger brother passed with ease under the 
doorway of his father's cottage, which com- 
pelled the more finely developed Jack to bow 
his head, or surveyed his own inferior propor- 
tions, betrayed by his shadow, when walking 
homewards at sunset, that his heart sank 
within him on reflecting upon the influence 
exercised by personal attraction on every fe- 
male eye and heart. 

Of the charm of his sweet countenance and 
gentle address he knew nothing. But even 
had he been aware that many an artist would 
have given him his day's worth in gold, to. sit 
as a study for the head of St. John, or the 
beloved disciple, he would have dreaded lest 
the favour of Esther's family, the natural love 
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of change, and the passion which, according 
to his misgivings, he soon found to be pro- 
fessed towards her by his brother, might, in 
the end, prevail against him. 

All this he freely admitted to his only con- 
fidant and friend. For living in undivided 
affection with his indulgent father, what other 
friend or confidant had he need to seek ? To 
sdl his lamentations, however, John Downing 
made his usual reply, — " Bide a bit, my boy, 
bide a bit till you're old enough to step into 
my shoes. And when you've got a house over 
your head, and a living provided for you to 
give bread to a family, then, Luke, I'll step 
over to Norcroft myself, and have a talk with 
my sister about what's to be done for you, 
and settle all with her husband, so as a man 
in Harman's hap is not like to find fault with." 

To a homestaying man like John Downing, 
who had not been half a mile beyond the 
bounds of the parish for as many years as 
Luke was old, the exertion of " stepping over 
to Norcroft " seemed to ensure half the suc- 
cess of the enterprise. 
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" But one thing, Luke," his father could 
not refrain from adding, " one thing, my dear 
boy, bear always in mind ; that however long 
this wedding may be in coming about, none 
the less would be the sin in the sight of God, 
if you made it a pretence for wishing your 
brother ill, or withholding from him the love 
which the Almighty exacts between brethren. 
Remember, Luke, that however secret the sin, 
before the face of the quick and the dead 
must be the atonement! At the last day, 
that searching eye which seeth into our in- 
most hearts, will judge betwixt thee and thy 
brother !" 
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• CHAPTER III. 

Revenge my foul and most unnatural murder. 

Hamlet. 

As months and years passed on, John 
Downing's exhortations to his younger son 
concerning the virtue of family concord were 
so often renewed, as to afford proof that the 
young man's provocations were neither few 
nor far between. It is true that John seldom 
made his appearance at Hartington; never, 
unless for the purpose of wrangling out of his 
father the means of indulging more costly 
vices than were within reach of a farming 
man's wages. He usually came penniless, and 
rarely went away empty-handed. 

But it was not on these occasions he vented 
his animosities against his father's favourite 
and successor in office. Backed in his own 
parish by the parson and constable, his father 
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was too important a personage to be trifled 
with by maltreatment of his boy ; and it was 
only when they met at Norcroft that Jack 
took occasion to repay with interest the double 
injury of being supplanted with his* father and 
his love. 

His worst usage, however, was borne by 
Luke with the courage of the lion and meek- 
ness of the lamb ; always the first to extend 
his hand for reconciliation, and comforted un- 
der the sense of his wrongs by the certainty 
not only of being best beloved by Esther and 
his father, but that throughout his native vil- 
lage there existed not a breathing soul he did 
not call his friend. 

" They all like me. Not a neighbour we 
have got that would hesitate about doing me 
a good turn " — was his secret reflection ; and 
it served to make his head lie lighter on his 
pillow. 

While things were in this situation, John 
Downing was standing one fine summer morn- 
ing in his cottage, with the doors open to ad- 
mit the dewy fragrance of the early mom. 
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when a somewhat unnsaal sound became audi- 
ble, as of an assemblage of many persons at 
no great distance. Probably a gang of Irish 
haymakers or harvesters, such as in summer- 
time may be found in every county and cor- 
ner of England. Instead, however, of losing 
his time in idle speculation, he threw his spade 
over his shoulder and proceeded into his gar- 
den ; where he was soon hard at work, trench- 
ing the ground, in preparation for some young 
cabbage plants that lay shaded from the sun, 
under the bushes hard by. 

So busy was he with his task, that he 
seemed to take no heed of the gradual ap- 
proach of the movement in question, or that it 
stopped suddenly at about a hundred yards 
from the hawthorn hedge bounding his gar- 
den. His foot was on his spade, and his face 
bent over it, as if thoroughly absorbed ; nor 
was it till one of the parties engaged in the 
throng alluded to actually entered his garden, 
and was standing beside him, that he desisted 
from his work to look up and recognise the 
intruder. 
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It was DO Irish haymaker. The broad, 
handsome face of the young fellow who ad- 
dressed him, was that of a brother cricketer 
and favourite company-keeper of his son Luke. 

" Fine morning, Harry !" said he, resuming 
his trenching, when he saw who was his visiter. 

" Fine morning. Master Downing !" re- 
peated Harry Meade, who seemed heated and 
confused, as though he had been drinking. 
"Isn't Luke up and about yet? I want to 
speak a word with Luke." 

And suiting the action to the word, he was 
turning to make towards the house, when the 
clerk, without discontinuing his labours, called 
him back. 

" Luke's not at home," said he. 

" Out so early ? " cried Meade, looking 
grievously vexed and disappointed. 

" Out sin' yesterday mom," rejoined his 
father, handling his spade as actively as either 
of his sons. 

" Since yester-morning ?" reiterated Meade, 
well aware how little his young friend was 
in the habit of quitting home. 
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" Luke's been talking this long time, you 
know, Harry, about goin' to Lon'on to get 
his ancle looked at, where the small bone was 
broke a year agone at the Hillfield match," 
resumed old Downing. " Mr. Wigswell got 
him a letter yesterday to St. George's Hospi- 
tal from Sir Clement ; and may be he took 
his uncle Harman on the way. Norcroft lies 
towards the Lon'on road, where he talked of 
getting on the coach." 

" And to think of his having choosed yes- 
terday, of all the unlucky days in the year ! " 
cried Meade, removing his straw hat for the 
purpose of wiping his forehead. " I made 
sure of findin' on him, — sure /" 

" And can't I do as well for what you're 
wanting?" demanded the old man, apparently 
a little vexed in his turn. 

" Yes, Master Downin', you will do, you 
will do, only too well !" said Harry, his 
voice becoming thick, and his manner still 
more confused as he attempted to proceed. 
" Only I'd ha' been glad had poor Luke been 
at home to take the matter off my hand. 

VOL. I. D 
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Luke would ha' broken it to you, may be, 
kinder than I can. For, after all, Master 
Downin', there ben't much to be said about 
things as troubles us that can ever make trou- 
ble come easy. — All must out, sooner or later. 
Master Downin.' — And I'm sure you'll bear it 
like a man, that is, like a Christian, when I 
tell you there's somethin' happened hard by, 
pretty near the worst as could happen. — ^And 
as folks is at hand who'll soon blurt out the 
truth, I'd better say it at once. Master Down- 
ing." 

But, while threatening to speak out, the 
poor fellow literally stopped from inability to 
utter a short syllable. After a momentary 
pause, during which every vestige of colour 
forsook the face of the clerk, as he stood with 
his foot resting on the spade, and big drops, 
either from terror or hard labour, rising upon 
his brow, Harry contrived to stammer out — 
" Your poor son Jack's been foully murdered, 
neighbour Downing. We found the body 
just now upon the Hams, a quarter of a mile 
up the river, doubled up and cold. They're 
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bringin' on him home, poor fellow, on a 
hnrdle/' 

The yonng man was just in time to save 
poor Downing from falling, as, on hearing this 
terrible announcement, the spade dropped 
from his hands. 

" K Luke had only been here !" muttered 
Meade, as the head of the half insensible man 
he was holding dropped heavily on his shoul- 
der. " Luke wotild ha' broke it to him more 
nat'rally. Luke would have known how to 
comfort him. Better let me lead you into 
the house. Better not meet 'em at the gate;" 
continued the warm-hearted young fellow, 
whose eyes were moistened with tears. 

And as though blindness had fallen on him, 
John Downing submitted to be guided into 
the cottage. The tramp of footsteps was 
again approaching, and he knew that the 
corpse was at hand. Smitten as he was, the 
old man could not bear to render his anguish 
a spectacle for the crowd. 

Arrived in the house, he sank into his cus- 
tomary arm-chair, with a groan so heavy that 
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it seemed wrung out of the depths of his 
heart ; and covering his face with his hands, 
he awaited in inexpressible agony the coming 
of the dead. 

At length, the sound of measured footsteps 
on the path became terribly audible. The 
crowd was evidently in the garden; to the 
utter demolition of those favourite flowers, so 
short a time before, how dearly treasured! 
Though their voices became subdued to a re- 
verential whisper as they approached the pre- 
sence of the father of (and as they believed, 
the brother of) the murdered man, it was not 
likely that their deference should extend to 
their garden. 

But they might have trampled on the very 
heart of John Downing ere he was sensible of 
more than that the murdered body of his first 
born was about to darken his door ! 

Already, the shadow of the bearers was on 
its threshold. Already, the flesh of the poor 
father crept, and his hair stood up, as he 
knew himself to be in presence of the son 
whom, for some time past, he had not loved 
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as a father, and whose voice he should hear 
no more. 

Still, however, he did not remove the clasped 
hands from his convulsed face. The young 
men, the labourers, staggered in with their 
load. He heard the gasping of their manly 
chests. He heard the creaking of the hurdle. 
Jlefelt that fearful object pass him by. 

" Lay him on the bed. — There's a bed in 
t'other chamber. — ^Lay him on the bed ;" said 
Harry Meade. 

And the men, who had rested for a second, 
obeyed. But when they reached the inner 
door, the anguish of John Downing burst 
forth into words. 

" No, no, — ^not there /" said he. " That is 
his poor brother's room. Put him into mine. 
Yonder, yonder !" And pointing to the door 
of the small lean-to, in which it was his plea- 
sure to sleep, in order that Luke might be 
better accommodated, he uttered a few inco- 
herent inarticulate words; and, endeavouring 
to rise to see that his injunctions were obeyed, 
rolled insensible upon the floor. 
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When he came to himself, he was seated in 
his chair before the cottage door, his neckcloth 
untied, and his garments wet with the cold 
water that had been humanely flung in his 
face by those whose arms still kindly sup- 
ported him ; and as he came gradually to him- 
self, and beheld the summer sky and the ver- 
nal beauty of that favourite spot, he trusted 
— ^he fondly, faintly trusted — that the hor- 
rible impression on his mind had been all de- 
lusion, — all a dream; — that he was still a 
happy father, that he might still look up to 
Heaven — still take delight in his flowers, — 

" Harry Meade ! " said he, in a subdued 
voice, on ascertaining whose brawny arm it 
was that sustained his head. " Is it yoUy 
Harry ? — Where is Luke ? — Cannot you call 
Luke ? — I want, I want my son." 

" Luke is gone to Lon'on, neighbour Down- 
ing," replied the young man, lowering his 
voice to the mournful whisper of the sufferer. 
" But you said just now as he'd soon be back 
again." 

" Ay, so I did. — I forgot, Harry. — ^I was 
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80 lucky as to forget myself a moment. I 
wish I could forget myself again — I wish, I 
wish I could forget myself for always." — ^And 
turning round towards the friend of his be- 
loved son, he hid his face in his breast, and 
sobbed like a child. 

'* Don't take on so. Master Downing, don't 
take on so !" cried a rougher voice than 
Harry's; the voice of his old neighbour. Jukes 
the wheelwright, who had hurried to the cot- 
tage on learning the calamity which had 
befallen his old friend. ^^ Don't take on so, 
man. — ^You shall be righted. Poor Jack shall 
be avenged. — ^The spillers of blood shan't go 
free. — ^We have set people on their track 
a'ready. — ^The constable's off to the rectory, 
to ask parson Wigswell's advice about what 
magistrate is to be applied to for a warrant, 
and holding the crowner's 'quest. As sure as 
we live before God, neighbour, murder will 
out; and the wretch who did this bloody 
deed shall answer on the gallows for the life 
of poor Jack." 

Heavy moans were all the agonized father 
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could utter in reply. But if incapable of 
speech, he was not incapable of hearing. And 
he soon learned how the reapers, in pushing 
their way along the stream to Warling farm, 
had discovered the body, lying among the 
alder bushes; and near it, a reaping-hook, 
with which, it was supposed, the deep 
wound in the abdomen had been inflicted, 
that must have caused almost instantaneous 
death. 

"Might not accident have done it? — 
Mightn't his foot have tripped, if the poor 
fellow was in liquor (as was often the case) 
and the hook entered into his body as he fell 
upon't ? " demanded John Downing, who lis- 
tened with a face as pale as ashes. 

" Not possible. You'll say so yourself, 
Master Downin', when you've taken heart to 
look at the body," said young Meade. " Be- 
sides, there was marks as of a struggle be- 
tween two or more, near the place where the 
body was lying." 

" Footprints ?" demanded the father. 

" No : they can't be called footprints. For 
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'tis Where's the turfs so oozy, that even the 
feet of the cattle coming to drink don't leave 
a mark but is flooded out in an hour or so, by 
the force of the stream. But the grass was 
trailed over with water weeds, as though two 
or three persons had been pursuing each other 
into the brook and out again. And poor 
Jack's boots and stockings are still wet to the 
knee. No doubt some kind of brawl led to 
the fatal blow being struck." 

" God sees all, and men will soon know 
all !" was the pious ejaculation of the wheel- 
wright. " You must get up your courage, 
Downin', to face all this," continued he, on 
perceiving that, in spite of the endeavours of 
one or two of those who had accompanied 
the body home, and, by the constable's orders, 
were guarding the garden gate against intru- 
sion, a few of the notables of the village had 
forced their way in, and were making their 
way towards the clerk, with neighbourly in- 
quiries ; while all along the hawthorn hedge, 
a line of faces was perceptible, peering with 
looks of wonder and horror into the garden, 
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as if some concluding act of the tragedy were 
still to be enacted. 

On perceiving this, John Downing was rea- 
dily persuaded to re-enter the house; and 
scarcely had he sunk once more into his place, 
when the rector in person made his way into 
the house, unshaved, uncombed, half-dressed ; 
having hurried to the spot on being waked 
from his sleep with tidings of the terrible 
event which had occurred in his quiet parish ; 
occurred, too, to the person of all others who, 
next to his own family, he could least afford 
to see overwhelmed with affliction. 

" The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away. Downing !" said he, placing his hand 
affectionately on the shoulder of the poor 
clerk. "It is long since any of us could ex- 
pect other than a violent death for yonder un- 
fortunate young man. But cheer up. Down- 
ing : you have still a hopeful child. You are 
not left wholly alone. God hath been pleased 
to visit you with a sore trial. But you must 
submit to His will, my good friend : you must 
submit, unquestioning, to His will; or Luke, 
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your good boy, your excellent son Luke, may 
be made to pay the penalty of your want of 
duty. Bender your sacrifice, Downing, even 
as Abraham rendered his sacrifice; for the 
son whom your soul loveth, is not his young 
life also in the hands of the Most High ?'* 

Just as the kind pastor had anticipated, at 
the sound of that beloved name, the tears of 
the suffering man burst forth ; and for a time 
his sorrow was relieved. 

As soon as he became more tranquil, the 
particulars of the unhappy case were fully en- 
tered into by Mr. Wigswell. By his instruc- 
tions, a man and horse were despatched to 
Lewes with a summons to the coroner, till 
whose return no further steps could be taken. 
He also forwarded a letter to his friend Colonel 
Garrett, the nearest magistrate, requesting his 
immediate attendance. And what better proof 
of the habitual subordination of the village of 
Hartington, than the difficulty he found in 
deciding what steps were to be taken, and who 
were the proper persons to be applied to, to 
promote the avenging of the spilling of blood ? 
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It was strange enough, as David Jukes ob- 
served aside, in a whisper to his reverence, 
that the only crowner's 'quest held in the vil- 
lage in the memory of man, was in that very 
house, on the body of poor Mrs. Down- 
ing. 

When the business to be done was adjusted, 
the pastor prepared to return home, to satisfy 
the anxiety of his terrified family. 

" If your reverence could only prevail on 
Master Downing to look at the body, afore 
you leave the house," resumed Jukes, in the 
same whisper, " the worst would be over, 
and a load off his mind. John Downin' isn't 
the man to resist whatever might be proposed 
by your reverence." 

" I see no purpose in distressing him by 
such a spectacle," replied the humane clergy- 
man, perhaps a little in awe of participating 
in the sorry sight. "There is no possible 
advantage to be derived from harrowing his 
feelings. Far rather that my influence could 
prevail with him to resign himself with meek- 
ness to the chastisements of the Almighty ! 
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I would fain hear him say, before I go, God's 
will be done !" 

A moment afterwards, extending his tre- 
mulous hand towards his kind master, John 
Downing repeated in broken accents, " Yea, 
God's will be done !" as though he had over- 
heard the merciful interposition of the pastor 
to secure him against the sight which he so 
much dreaded. 

" Don't leave him alone. Jukes. You can 
be trusted to take care of him. You must 
give up your work for to-day," said Mr. Wigs- 
well to the wheelwright, on quitting the cot- 
tage. " I will look in again presently ; but 
I doubt whether we shall be able to get the 
jury summoned before to-morrow; and till 
then, remember, nothing, — absolutely nothing, 
— ^must be done to the body." 

The worthy rector was true to his promise. 
But, in the interim, manifold had been his 
duties. An occurrence of so appalling a na- 
ture might have created consternation even in 
such hotbeds of crime as Birmingham or Not- 
tingham. But in the quiet Hams of quiet 
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Hartington, in that unincidental village, the 
effect was almost alarming. Old men pro- 
phesied, and young men became speechless. 
Mothers grew hysterical, when they thought 
of their absent sons ; and the maidens whose 
lovers were also gone forth to the fields, loi- 
tered in groups of two and three under the 
old lime-trees, wondering whether others be- 
sides John Downing had enemies capable of 
waylaying and slaying a defenceless man. 

All this irritation, old Mr. Wigswell, usually 
so inert, was forced to do his utmost to allay ; 
exerting himself to pacify the poor old bed- 
ridden creatures who shuddered lest an as- 
sassin should be among them ; and exhorting 
the young and active to join with him in his 
efforts to assist the^ researches of justice. It 
might still be possible to detect the track of 
the murderer. 

But his greatest task of all was to tranquillize 
the mind of his poor old friend Sir Clement, 
to whom the news had been rashly conveyed 
by his servants, and who sat trembling in 
every limb at the notion of so heinous a per- 
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petration upon his well-ordered estate. He 
who had retreated to Hartiugton and enjoyed 
there nearly half a century's seclusion, as the 
most orderly place upon the face of the habit- 
able globe, to be pursued even to his hearth- 
stone by blood-thirstiness and violence ! For 
he felt himself half-murdered in the person of 
Jack Downing. — Every nerve was thrilling 
and every bone aching in the body of the 
little nervous old gentleman, with the mere 
agony of his fears. 

" My dear friend," faltered he, in answer 
to the pious exhortations of the wiser Wigs- 
well, " say what you will, it's all over with 
us. I have been long aware of the growing 
malignity of the rural population. I knew 
what all this over-teaching and over-taxing 
would do, when brought into collision. Flint 
and steel, my dear Wigswell, flint and steel ! 
Hitherto, by the mercy of Providence, we 
have had no incendiary fires in this neigh- 
bourhood. My barns and ricks have been re- 
spected; nor am I aware of an occasion for 
the interference of criminal justice in the 
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parish of Hartington for twenty years past. 
But there is a beginning for all things ; and 
mark my words, Wigswell, before the year 
comes round, our friend Garrett will have had 
to despatch half a dozen felons from hence to 
the county jail." 

Wigswell hoped not, and Wigswell thought 
not ; and Wigswell having induced the trem- 
bling little baronet to swallow the chocolate, 
which his scarcely less agitated body-servant 
brought frothing into the study. Sir Clement, 
a little restored in spirits, began to think and 
hope so too. 

After many hours consumed in the dis- 
charge of these duties, the rector got back to 
the village, only in time to learn that the co- 
roner had appointed the following morning, 
at ten, for holding the inquest ; and had sent 
instructions concerning the summoning of the 
jury. 

All that day, all that evening, the house- 
hold labours of the village, nay, even the toils 
of the field, were left undone ; while some sat 
cowering within doors, and some leaned against 
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the shady sides of their cottages, neighbour 
with neighbour, discussing the dread event of 
the day; what enemies John Downing had 
made for himself, — what brawls he had been 
engaged in, — surmising how the poor father, 
already once so heavily visited, would be able 
to stand against this new domestic calamity, 
— ^how soon the fatal news would reach poor 
Luke in London, — ^when the dead would be 
buried, — and where, if detected, the murderer 
would be judged. 

So absorbed were they in the details of the 
case, the finding of the body, the shock of 
the first startled discoverers, the pool of blood 
in which the corpse was lying, the aspect of 
its face, the aspect of the poor clerk's when 
the intelligence was communicated, that they 
saw not the sun pursue its path in the heavens 
and go down in glory to the west, till the 
gathering shades of evening apprized them 
that the heavy day was done. 

How it sped with the poor horror-struck 
old clerk, it were too grievous to inquire. 
His friends surrounded him, like those of the 
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man of Uz ; some declaring they always knew 
it would end so, that a violent end awaited 
the violent youth; others rebuking him for 
not having kept a tighter hand in boyhood 
over the poor lad, and in his riper years com- 
pelled him to remain at Hartington, instead 
of going to service, where indulgence in vi- 
cious courses had doubtless engaged him in 
evil company ; while one or two went so far 
as to hint that his partiality for Luke had 
roused the devil within the mind of his elder- 
born, and driven him to acts of desperation, 
rendering him an object of desperate ven- 
geance. 

But to all this, John Downing answered 
never a word. Rebuked by the dread hand 
of God, he cared not for rebuking at the lips 
of mortal man. Bowed to the dust, he nei- 
ther listened nor answered. His meekness 
was as that of stupefaction. No word seemed 
to have reached his understanding since the 
one that told him his son was lying dead by 
the river-side. 

They placed food before him : but he took 
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no heed, except to moisten his lips with a little 
water. They opened on the table near him 
the great book of the gospels, which had 
been his father's and his father's father's 
before him, and bore the names of each in- 
scribed in their several handwriting, and the 
names of his two sons, with their date of 
birth, carefully entered in his own ; a record 
now to be followed by that of a judgment 
how terrible ! But there must have been a 
mist before his eyes. For he noticed not even 
that sacred volume, which he never permitted 
himself to open with unwashed hands, or with- 
out bending his head. 

" Let him alone : — ^let no one harass him !" 
—said his kind patron, when he found him in 
this overwhelmed condition. " If left to him- 
self, nature will work her way. — When Luke 
comes back, he will bring healing to his father. 
If you torment him by well meant consola- 
tions, he will perhaps be unable to afford his 
evidence to-morrow morning at the inquest." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The brand is on thy brow, 

A dark and guilty spot, — 
'Tis ne'er to be erased, — 

'Tis ne'er to be forgot I 
The brand is on thy brow. 

Yet I must shade the spot. 
For who will love thee now 

If / love thee not ! — 
Thy soul is dark, is stain*d, 

From out the bright world thrown, 
By Grod and man disdained. 

But not by me thy own ! — 
Oh ! even the tiger slain 

Hath one who ne*er doth flee. 

But soothes his dying pain. — 

That one am I to thee ! 

Pboctob. 

When the morning dawned, the morning 
which at that season of the year steals so 
close upon the steps of midnight, — Jukes the 
wheelwright, who had repaired [to his own 
house for a few hours' rest, was astonished, 
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on returning to the cottage, to find his friend 
still seated in the old arm-chair wherein he 
had desired to be left to his reflections. He 
appeared never to have stirred. His eye was 
still fixed, — ^his hand still motionless. Yet 
when, accosted by his old friend, he turned 
his face wistfully towards him, time appeared 
to have stirred mightily with hitn. Years 
might have passed over his head on that single 
night, — so hollow were his eyes, so furrowed 
his withered cheek. Yet though in looks 
thus sunken, his soul had gained strength. 
He was able to listen while Jukes recounted 
all that had been done by the magistrates to 
further the ends of justice ; and when, after 
the arrival of the coroner, and the calling 
over of the jury, summoned by the constable, 
the chosen twelve arrived at the cottage to 
view collectively the corpse which each had 
severally viewed the day before, poor Down- 
ing bore the intrusion without flinching ; as 
he had borne, the evening before, the exa- 
mination of the body by the surgeons deputed 
for that purpose by Colonel Garrett. 
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Not for a moment did he quit his seat, which 
commanded a view of the inner room, and 
from whence every syllable uttered there was 
audible. 

When the jurors quitted the cottage, Jukes 
still remained. 

" Mr. Wigs well seems to think they will 
want you as a witness, Downing," said he. 
" And Harry Meade bade me say, that, if re- 
quired, he would come down himself with the 
constable, from the Black Lion, to lend you 
an arm up the lane." 

" / shan't go .'" was Downing's dogged re- 
ply. *' I shan't make my sore trouble a sport 
for the eyes of all the folks of the village, as- 
sembled no doubt on the green, to pry into 
what is going on." 

** Not a sport — don't say a sportj John," 
remonstrated Jukes, perceiving that trouble 
had somewhat cankered his mind. " Not one 
on 'em but has felt for you as neighbours 
ought." 

And Downing, who knew that it was so, 
writhed under the consciousness of his peevish 
injustice. 
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" If Luke were here, if Luke were back 
again, it would be different," said he, his eyes 
filling with tears of repentance. " But I am 
alone now, Master Jukes, alone and helpless. 
I canH go up to the inquest. Tell his reve- 
rence, I canH ! Surely they" won't force me, 
— me, — a sorely troubled man, — to go and 
talk about the spilling of my poor boy's blood?" 

" But if what you've got to say goes to help 
their laying their han<l upon the murderer ?" 
argued the wheelwright. " Surely that would 
make you overlook your own feelings ?" 

" His reverence said, at first, that the 
crowner would come and take my deposition 
here, when all the other witnesses had been 
examined," persisted the clerk. 

" Oh ! if Parson Wigswell said so, you're 
safe enow," rejoined his companion. And 
though soon afterwards the constable made 
his appearance to require the attendance of 
Downing at the Black Lion, when he saw the 
state of mind to which the mere proposal 
reduced him, he had too much tenderness 
towards his respected old neighbour, not to 
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hnny back to the coart, where both Mr. 
Wigswell and Colonel Garrett were in attend- 
ance, to entreat that the " Cronrner ** and jury 
wonld repair once more to the cottage. 

The distance did not exceed five hundred 
Yards. It wonld have been monstrous to re- 
fuse. The magistrate and rector were of 
opinion, indeed, that the examination might 
be altogether dispensed with ; for what evi- 
dence could the poor clerk have to give ? It 
was known that he was quietly in bed and 
asleep at the time the state of the body, when 
found, induced them to conclude the assassi- 
nation had taken place. 

The coroner, however, thought otherwise. 
At his suggestion, John Downing was ques- 
tioned concerning what enemies the deceased 
possessed, and who had anything to gain by 
his death. 

" Poor John had many enemies !" was the 
reluctant reply. " My son's temper was vio- 
lent, and when in drink, he was sure to be in 
quarrels." 

He did not, however, like to particularize 
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his son's enemies by name or number. It 
seemed like reflecting on the memory of the 
dead. " As to who had aught to gain by his 
untimely end, — ^the only gainer would be his 
brother, — ^his brother, who was the kindest, 
meekest, and affectionatest creature upon 
earth." 

"And where was his brother now — and 
where was he at the time of the murder ?" was 
the next inquiry. 

" Both then and now in Lon'on. Luke was 
an out-patient of St. George's Hospital, He 
had gone up with a letter from Sir Clement, 
to get his leg looked to, severely injured by 
an accident at cricket." 

" Had the young man been made acquainted 
with his brother's death ?" 

" Ay ! sure,^and I'm every hour expecting 
the poor lad home again," replied John Down- 
mg, with a heavy sigh. 

The coroner now applied to the foreman of 
the jury, (one of the most considerable tenants 
on Sir Clement Colston's estate) as to the 
propriety of adjourning the inquest till the 
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younger Downing's evidence could be forth- 
coming. But this proposal was coldly re- 
ceived. The time of such jurors as those of 
Hartington is worth to them so much per 
hour, and they were all disposed to make the 
one day lost to them, suffice. Moreover, the 
state of the weather rendered desirable the 
early interment of the body. 

All present, therefore, were unanimous in 
opposition to an adjournment. What light 
could Luke Downing possibly throw upon the 
matter? He was at sixty miles' distance 
when the murder was committed. It was, in 
fact, because his brother had promised to 
sleep at his father's during his absence, that 
the unfortunate young man was making his 
way to Hartington, when waylaid by one or 
other of the numerous enemies created by his 
lawless life, for purposes of vengeance, not for 
purposes of plunder, — since his pockets were 
found to contain all the money he had about 
him on quitting Norcroft, amounting to a 
small sum in silver and halfpence ; as well as 
a handsome pocket-knife, still more likely to 
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have become an object of rustic depreda- 
tion. 

The jury agreed, therefore, that Luke 
Downing, the mildest, worthiest, and softest- 
hearted young man in the village, might be 
spared the torment of a useless interrogatory 
in a public court. 

An open verdict of " WiLFUL Murder by 
a person or persons unknown," was accord- 
ingly returned. But the evidence afforded 
by the surgeon of the nature of the wound in- 
flicted upon the victim, and the next to im- 
possibility but that the assassin must have 
been saturated with his blood, afforded some 
sort of hope of discovery to the magistrates ; 
who, the moment the verdict was announced, 
repaired to the rectory to draw up minutes to 
be forwarded to the metropolitan police, and 
deliberate on the further steps to be taken. 

Meanwhile, poor Downing was led home by 
the friend of his son. But so far from having 
to undergo by the road the molestation he 
dreaded, not a creature of the village but care- 
fully avoided meeting the afflicted man. 

E ^ 
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Chnrch-lane was as silent and solitary for his 
transit, as on the Sabbath during the celebra- 
tion of divine service. Strangely enough, 
however, as the poor clerk pursued his way 
down the hill, his downcast eyes faUing upon 
the oozy channel that occupied one half of 
the road, recalled to his mind, even in the ex- 
tremity of his grief, the ominous footprint 
he had discovered there the preceding year ; 
—a memento of the mysterious interview so 
long forgotten. 

"If I had then fallen into temptation,'* 
mused the heartbroken man, " I should have 
felt, perhaps, at this moment, as if my pre- 
sent misery were a judgment at the hands of 
God !" 

On arriving at home, though his foot lin- 
gered on the threshold, so great was his re- 
luctance to re-enter the presence of death, it 
was rather a grievance than a comfort that 
his neighbour Jukes had profited by his ab- 
sence to see the last duties discharged to the 
dead. With the aid of the almshouse nurse, 
the body had been washed, shrouded, and 
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placed in its coffin ; and though livid streaks 
were already apparent on the face, no one had 
looked upon that fine young man, untimely 
cut off in his sin, but admitted that his coun- 
tenance was assuming in death an aspect of 
gentleness and serenity, such as, in his life- 
time, had been foreign to his turbulent na- 
ture. 

"Just take a single look at the poor fellow, 
neighbour Downin','* said the wheelwright, 
after replacing the clerk in his arm-chair, 
**and you will be comforted. He looks for 
all the world as happy and peaceful as a 
child." 

But the bereaved father would not be en- 
treated. He had not yet looked, nor could he 
be induced to look, upon the face of his son. 

" It will only disturb my mind. I am more 
easy now," said he. 

He even proposed that, as the funeral was 
appointed to take place on the following 
morning, the carpenter, who was still on the 
premises, should close the coffin at once. 

" It will put an end to idle curiosity," said 
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he, "and the summer weather may perhaps 
bring about a more afflicting change/' 

But to this Jukes strongly objected. 

" Don't have the coffin screwed down be- 
fore his brother arrives!" said he, almost 
indignantly. "I know poor Luke's affec- 
tionate heart. I know his pious feelings. He 
would never forgive us, if we denied him a 
sight of the brother whom, in spite of all 
Jack's lawless acts and misdoings, he loved 
as dearly, as dearly might be." 

A heavy groan was the only response. For 
Downing knew by long professional observa- 
tion, that the afflicted are never masters in 
their own house ; that, in moments of trouble, 
every stranger and every fool feels entitled to 
dictate. 

All he begged further, therefore, was to be 
left to himself. " He wanted to be alone. He 
wanted to sustain his mind with prayer, that 
he might have strength to confer with his son 
Luke, on his arrival at home. It would be a 
trying time. He wanted rest, that he might 
meet it with composure." 
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Reluctantly, (for Jukes and his wife had 
little faith in the salutary effects of solitude, 
but, on the contrary, entertained a notion that 
the human mind is only to be eased by much 
outpouring of its grief in friendly talk;) re- 
luctantly did the kind neighbours bend their 
steps towards their own homes. They pro- 
posed, indeed, sending one of their children 
over to the cottage once or twice in the course 
of the evening, to see how Downing was, and 
whether he wanted for anything. But of this 
he would not hear. "He could want for 
nothing, except the comfort vouchsafed him 
from on high ; and it would be a trying thing 
to one of the poor children to enter that 
awful house! By the evening, too, Luke 
would arrive by the Lewes coach, and he 
should no longer be alone." 

No sooner were they gone, than, the better 
to secure his tranquillity, John Downing 
closed and barred the door of the cottage, 
which, during the summer season, invariably 
stood open ; the window-shutters being al- 
ready up to prevent the sun from shining into 
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the house of death. And now all was still, 
and all was lonely, and all was dark, save the 
one bright ray of sunshine slanting across the 
room from the round opening in the shutter. 
None remained under that doomed roof but 
the murdered man in his coffin, and the father 
whose heart was bleeding from a wound 
equally fatal. 

The pastor, the only person living of suffi- 
cient aathority to knock and know that the 
door would be opened, was up at the Hall, 
with his poor old friend ; acquainting hira 
with the proceedings of the inquest, and 
cheering him with hopes that, now the metro- 
politan police had got the matter in hand, the 
murderer must be speedily detected; while 
Sir Clement, with blue lips and a slight qui- 
vering of the cheek, sat with his hand fast 
locked in that of his companion, listening to 
details every syllable of which caused his thin 
blood to curdle. 

Meanwhile, the churchyard of Hartington 
for once replaced the favourite green as the 
rendezvous of the village. Into the deep grave 
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Avhich had been digged to receive on the mor- 
row the body of the victim, every one chose 
to look down, as though the darkness of the 
pit had more to unfold concerning the dread 
event than the open light of day; shaking 
their heads in sad response to the lamenta- 
tions of David, the gray-headed sexton, who 
could not restrain his tears while relating how 
** them poor Downin' boys had used to play 
about him in the churchyard, a'ter they'd 
lost their mother; and how little he'd ever 
thought, in them days, of livin' to make a 
grave for e'er a one o' their young heads." 

It was late in the evening. The jackdaws 
had long deserted their perch on the weather- 
cock creaking on its iron rod above the ivy- 
covered old tower, before the last of the 
visitors quitted the spot, friends of either 
Jack or Luke, who had made their way to 
Hartington at the close of their day's work. 
One and all, however, had asked leave of their 
employers to attend the sad ceremony of the 
morrow. The murder was the great tragedy 
of the country round : and such a gathering 

£ 5 
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was expected at the funeral, as never had been 
seen in Hartington. 

At last, night came on, as dark as if "over- 
shadowed by the coming event. When the last 
straggler (one of the young Harmans from 
Norcroft,) quitted the churchyard, the dim 
twilight had given place to a leaden sky. Not 
so much as a single star twinkled out from 
the heavens, as a beacon of hope to the 
mourners. 

But to them what mattered the gloomy as- 
pect of the sky ! 

There is no darkness like the cloud of mind 
On griefs yain eye, the blindest of the blind. 

And had the fairest moonlight softened the 
surface of things, the soul of John Downing, 
as he sat beside his lonely hearth, would not 
have been less black with despair. 

But if he saw not with his eyes, his ear was 
not equally deadened. Now that every human 
being was asleep in the village, and he was 
secure from all fear of intrusion, the cottage 
door was once more placed ajar to admit the 
sweet night-air that came sweeping over his 
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beds of flowers ; and he sat and listened, as 
though there were something soothing in the 
gentle rustling of the leaves, as the long 
streamers of the variegated grass swept 
against each other in the flower-plot near the 
door. It was as a supernatural whispering, 
the voices of garden-haunting sprites com- 
muning with each other of their tasks. 

At length, the listening man started up. 
His ear had caught a distant sound, for which, 
apparently, it had been long on the watch, the 
sound of coming footsteps. Yes ; he was not 
mistaken! There were feet upon the sand 
near the brook. There were steps in the 
lane. The garden-wicket was cautiously 
opened. The gravel on the path creaked 
under advancing feet. " He was come at 
last !'! 

Stealing out into the darkness, with his 
heart swelling so as almost to suspend his 
breath, he advanced to meet the person who 
was coming under the shadow of night. 

** All's safe, all's well," said he, whispering 
faintly, though no living soul was near but 
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him he came to welcome. " God bless thee, 
Luke, God's mercy bless thee, boy ! All's 
well !" 

He was about to fall on the neck of his 
son, when the light of the watchlight within 
gave to view the features of the individual 
whose arm he was grasping. No ! it was not 
his son ! 

His first movement was to drag the in- 
truder into the cottage, to determine who 
had thus nefariously taken his place. His next 
was to recoil with horror, as the movement 
brought him face to face with one, beheld but 
once, and yet beheld too often. 

The stranger of the preceding year ! As 
though his presence there on such a night, at 
such an hour, were not of sufficiently evil 
omen, poor Downing staggered back to his 
chair with the cold dew of anguish rising on 
his brow, on discerning that a smile of sar- 
castic triumph brightened the Satanic face of 
his midnight guest. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood. 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowse. 
While night's black agents to their prey do rouse. 

Shaksfeabb. 

" It was not me, Mr. DowniDg, whoift you 
expected here to-night," said the stranger; 
the poor clerk having sunk overpowered into 
a chair. ** I am sorry to have disappointed 
you. I am sorry to have alarmed you." 

^^ Agitated me," replied the clerk, laying 
an apologetic stress upon the word. *' I have 
met with severe misfortunes, sir, and am 
easily agitated. The hody of one of my sons 
is lying yonder within — " 

" And to-morrow will be lying low in the 
dust," interrupted the stranger. "I am 
aware of it." 

"Then why intrude to-night into my 
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house?" demanded Downing, feeling that, 
since aware of the dispensation under which 
he \vns suffering, the conduct of his visiter 
was inexcusable. 

*^ Because there is that to be said between 
us," replied the stranger, placing himself un- 
bidden in a chair, *^ that will not abide the 
dawning of day. We must confer together 
to-night, Mr. Downing." 

"Not to-night! — No! by the Almighty 
God,' who has smitten me so sorely, not to- 
night !" cried Downing, with growing indig- 
nation. " With the son of my loins lying 
unburied, I will not be forced into angry dis- 
cussions with one who has neither call nor 
claim upon my consideration." 

" For your own sake, and the sake of the 
son, who as yet is not lying unburied, you 
willj^ was the cool rejoinder of the stranger. 
" At some future time, you will thank me for 
having forced you to be reasonable. I arrived 
in this neighbourhood, Mr. Downing, three 
evenings ago, for the sole purpose of seeking 
an interview with you. I was in hopes of 
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finding you more amenable than on a former 
occasion, as I am myself enabled to be more 
liberal. To obtain a deliberate survey of the 
registers in your custody, is as much or more 
an object to me than ever. I am come, there- 
fore, I frankly tell you, provided with a hun- 
dred pound note, to offer for the accommoda- 
tion.^' 

"If this be all you have to say, sir — *' 
Downing was beginning. 

" It is not all ! — ^it is very far from all !*' 
interrupted the stranger. " Be not impa- 
tient ; but as I said before, for the sake of 
your only souj listen patiently and compla- 
cently to the end." 

The poor clerk fell back despondingly into 
the chair from which he had half arisen. He 
saw it was useless to contend with one so 
obdurate. 

" I arrived at F. three nights since by the 
mail," said he, "as you this morning an- 
nounced to Colonel Garrett that you expected 
your son to arrive. It was too late to go to 
bed, too early to proceed to business. Rather, 
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therefore, than arrive here too early, so as to 
inconvenience you by my visit, I proceeded 
leisurely, Mr. Downing, by the footway from 
F. — the road by Warling Wood — the road by 
the Hams." 

A slight start from poor Downing evinced 
that this announcement was not devoid of in- 
terest. But, as if to disguise his unavowed 
emotion, the clerk rose from his place and 
closed the cottage door, which was still slightly 
ajar; a night wind having been gradually 
rising, that swept across the chamber, and 
caused the deathlights to flicker. 

" It is a lovely scene, Mr. Downing, that 
green valley," added the stranger, deliber- 
ately, after his host had resumed his seat. 
" The windings of the stream, the impervious 
thickets of the wood, the loneliness of the 
secluded glen, induced me to loiter there, 
awaiting the coming day, which was to enable 
me to make my appearance at Hartington." 

At this intimation, poor Downing clasped 
his hands silently on his bosom, as though 
engaged in inward prayer. 
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" The weather was beautiful," resumed his 
guest ; " doubly beautiful to a poor city-dwell- 
ing wretch like myself, little accustomed to 
enjoy the sweetness of a country landscape, 
or the softness of a summer morning. No 
wonder, therefore, that I found it pleasant to 
wander among the alder bushes, on that short 
green elastic herbage. Nothing could be 
more soothing. — Alas! how painful is it to 
connect such a landscape and such an hour 
with deeds of human violence !" 

Again did Downing half start from his 
place. But it was not the cue of his visiter 
to notice his distress. 

** So long, however, did I prolong my 
morning's walk in order to avoid an untimely 
visit to Hartington," added the tormenting 
stranger, "that I became overpowered with 
fatigue. Beside the stream, the turf was too 
wet with morning dew to afford me a place of 
rest. Not a stone, not a bank, nearer than 
the slopes of Warling Wood ; having entered 
which by an entangled footpath, I made for 
a jutting stump half hidden by sprouting un- 
derwood, to serve me as a seat." 
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** I do not see, sir, in what way all this 
concerns me !" gasped old Downing, his face 
of a deadly whiteness. 

" You will see clearer shortly," replied the 
stranger, satisfied with the impression he was 
making. " You will perhaps hotter under- 
stand me when I tell you, that, before I had 
taken refuge many minutes in the coppice, a 
young countryman came trudging along the 
valley, on his way, like myself, from F. to 
Hartingtou ; singing at the top of his voice, 
in the mere exuberance of his spirits, for he 
knew not that a human being was in sight. 
So at least I had reason to infer from his pro- 
ceedings. For, after stopping once or twice 
on the margin of the stream, as if on the look- 
out for sport, he at length stepped into the 
water ; and by his movements, while stooping 
to grope under the hollow bank, I had reason 
to conclude that he had some experience as a 
poacher, and some knowledge of the place. 
While hesitating whether I should emerge 
from the resting-place, which had become a 
hiding-place, and ascertain exactly what he 
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was about ere I proceeded to remonstrate, my 
purpose was forestalled. On putting aside 
the bushes to make my way down quietly to 
the brook-side, I saw that the young poacher 
was engaged in a violent dispute with a youth 
some years his junior, who must have arrived 
by the Hartington turn of the valley, from 
which my face was averted." 

" You are certain that he came from Hart- 
ington?" demanded the clerk, in a hoarse 
voice. 

** As certain as that he threatened, if the 
young man he addressed by the name of Jack 
persisted in his breach of the law, to denounce 
him to the constable. As distinctly as I now 
hear my own voice ; as distinctly, Mr. Down- 
ing, as I hear the pulsation of your heart, I 
heard the indignant youth declare the poacher 
to be a disgrace to the honest name he bore ; 
and that if his father were aware of only half 
his misdoings, it would bring his gray hairs 
in sorrow to the grave. The elder retorted 
loudly, roughly, with imprecations, with vio- 
lence." 
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" Yes, with violence ! — I am certain he was 
the first to have recourse to violence!" burst 
from the lips of the agitated Downing. 

" When first I saw him trudging joyously 
along the valley," resumed the stranger, " he 
had a reaping-hook in his hand, which he 
kept brandishing in the air, as if keeping 
time to the tune he was singing. Before he 
entered the water, he laid it on the green 
margin of the stream. But no sooner did his 
brother (for his brother it was^ Mr. Downing) 
pronounce the name of the constable, than he 
seized the weapon." 

** He seized the weapon, and threatened 
the young man's life !" cried the clerk, unable 
longer to keep silence ; " whereupon Luke, in 
self-defence, endeavoured to wrest it from 
him ; and, in the struggle betwixt them, the 
deadly wound was unintentionally given ! — 
Yes, unintentiofiaUy given ! — Don't say other- 
wise, or I won't answer for myself! Don't 
say otherwise, unless you'd run the risk of 
my felling you to the earth ! Don't say other- 
wise, sir, — ^no, don't say otherwise ! Reflect 
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that they were brothers, — ^my sons, — the sons 
of the poor mother who died in torment in 
this very room, recommending them with her 
last breath to my care and love. It was an 
evil chance that directed that accursed wea- 
pon ; nothing, nothing on earth but an evil 
chance, — a chance that might have happened 
to you or I, sir. Had poor Jack ever stirred 
or spoke again, he would have been the first 
to declare that his brother was innocent." 

" And how happen you to know. Master 
Downing, that he neither stirred nor spoke 
again ? " demanded the stranger. " How 
comes it that you, who gave evidence this 
morning before the coroner that your son 
Luke was in London, in attendance at a pub- 
lic hospital, when the fatal event took place, 
should be perfectly apprized of every circum- 
stance attending it ?" 

Poor Downing remained despairingly silent. 
He saw that he and his lay completely at the 
mercy of the tempter. 

" Perhaps," resumed the man, whose eye 
was beginning to exercise over him the fatal 
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charm of the basilisk, " perhaps, since the 
fratricide has contrived to acquaint you with 
so much that happened on the Hams on 
Thursday morning, (so much that the magis- 
trates of this country are eager to discover, 
and that will shortly become an object of in- 
quiry to the criminal justice of the kingdom) 
perhaps he also confided to you how, when 
the dreadful deed was done, — done so effec- 
tually that the whole spot was soon flooded 
with the blood of the victim, — ^he was forced 
to kneel down beside the stream, and wash 
the stains from his hands, gazing wildly to 
the right and left as he plunged them into the 
water, lest stragglers from the village or from 
F. should be astir ? How was he to suspect 
that any one lay in ambush, watching him 
from the skirts of the wood, who saw all, — 
nay, who saw him conceal among the bushes, 
where they still lie. Master Downing, and 
where they may at any moment be pointed 
out to the officers of justice, his jacket and 
handkerchief saturated with blood ?'* 

"Mercy, mercy!" cried poor Downing, 
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struggling in vain against the contending 
emotions which all these horrible details called 
into existence. " Mercy for my boy ! — ^Mercy 
for me ! — If you were indeed a witness of all 
this, you know that Luke was innocent, — ^in- 
nocent of malice aforethought." 

** Who will believe it?" interrupted the 
stranger. " His brother came to Hartington 
at bis request, by his especial appointment, 
(as I have since minutely ascertained) on pre- 
tence that, for surgical advice, he was about 
to visit London and leave you alone. How 
was it, then, that, at the very time he had 
given his victim to understand he should have 
already started, he meets the poor fellow by 
the way ? What jury, what judge, but would 
see premeditation in the mere fact of his pre- 
sence at the Hams ?" 

A moan of horror issued from the lips of 
Downing, whose face was bowed down almost 
to his knees. 

" The body of the murdered man is yet un- 
buried," pursued the stranger; " the proceed- 
ings of the inquest might still be resumed." 



I 
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" No, no, no ! a verdict is a verdict !" in- 
terrupted Downing. " The coflSn is closed, 
— the coffin is screwed down. — Do not let 
them disturb the quiet of the dead !" 

"That quiet, my good friend, is beyond 
your means of disturbance, or mine. But the 
quiet of the living will most likely be dis- 
turbed. Justice must be done. A man with 
his hands imbrued in the blood of a fellow- 
creature,— of a brother, — of an only brother, 
— must not be suffered to go at large." 

" If all who go at large were as innocent as 
Am/" said the partial father, plucking up 
some spirit in vindication of his beloved 
boy— 

** The world, you think, would be the bet- 
ter? Perhaps so. I have no wish to take 
up the defence of mankind. All I feel it ne- 
cessary to do, on this lamentable occasion, for 
the sake of the public weal, and in order to 
ward off suspicion from innocent persons, is 
that in my interview to-morrow with Colonel 
Garrett, previous to the funeral, I — " 

No ! you will not have the heart to do 



« 
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it !" cried the clerk, forestalling his declara- 
tion : " you could not, — ^you must not !'* 

" I hoth can and will^ Master Downing, of 
that be assured, unless — " 

" Unless I prove dishonest to my trust and 
give you up the registers ! — Ay, to that I knew 
we were coming. Say it out, sir ! I foresaw 
your purpose ! I foresaw the web you were 
weaving for my soul ; mcj a poor father, whose 
first-bom is lying cold under his roof; and 
whose last living child is skulking out of sight 
of the officers of justice! — Persecute and 
trample upon me as you choose, sir. There 
is no one to take my part. There is no one 
to support me. There is no one to say, * Re- 
sist him, John Downing, resist the devil, and 
he will flee from thee. Who will believe his 
evidence ? Sell not thy soul to purchase the 
life of the boy !' There is no one, sir, to say 
this ; no one to interfere between us." 

** You consent then to my proposal ?" 

" What proposal ? I have heard no pro- 
posal." 

** Cannot your own mind suggest it ? Does 

VOL. I. F 
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not your parental affection whisper to yon 
that you must oblige me this night, in order 
that to-morrow at the funeral I may refrain 
from pointing out by whose hand this bloody 
deed was done ?" 

" To-night ? — ^you don't suppose the regis- 
ters are kept in this house ?" 

•* No, for I know them to be kept in the 
vestry, of which you hold the key. One of 
two things, therefore. Fetch hither the vo- 
lume in question ; or supply me with the keys 
of the church and a dark lantern, that I may 
myself make the best of my way thither." 

" You ? — you would venture into the 
church ; you^ a stranger, in the dead of the 
night, and for a bad purpose ?" 

" Who told you my purpose was bad ? 
Your own evil thoughts! I would venture 
there, as you call it, at any hour, in order to 
examine the registers, which contain an entry 
that involves the prosperity of my family.'' 

"Then bide till to-morrow, sir, bide till 
to-morrow ! " pleaded Downing. " It's a 
hard thing on a father to be troubled about 
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other folk's matters, at such a time as 
this !•' 

" 'Twill be a harder thing for your son, my 
man, if you shirk my business !" retorted the 
enemy. " To-morrow, Master Downing, will 
be too late for me. To-morrow, the dead will 
be in the dust. To-morrow, perhaps, the 
guilty will be out of reach. Whereas, now 
that Luke is still skulking in the neighbour- 
hood — " Downing started from his chair — 
" and still, to the best of my belief, hidden in 
the hollows of Warling Wood, and probably 
about to visit you in the darkness, to receive 
food and advice — " 

" Oh, sir," cried Downing, " if you are a 
man, have pity on us !" 

" As you have pity on me^ eh ? though the 
stakes betwixt us are so unequal. Just now, 
I heard a foot creaking on the gravel. Ano- 
ther voice will perhaps be soon added to our 
council. And as the night is getting *on," 
continued the stranger, looking at his watch, 
" for it is nearly two o'clock, and at four we 
have daylight." 

F 2 
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At this suggestion, old Downing, having 
put off his shoes, made a movement towards 
the inner room. 

** Are you going to consult the murdered 
man ? or is the miscreant hidden in the cham- 
ber with the corpse ?" demanded the stranger, 
instantly preparing to follow him, in the sus- 
picion, perhaps, that he kept firearms within. 

"Not a step! — ^no! not a step further!" 
cried the persecuted father, facing round as 
he reached the threshold of the lean-to, his 
brows and lips compressed with unspeakable 
anguish. "My dead son lies within. No 
one enters there but me — ^me, sir, who ap- 
proach the corpse with the respect we owe to 
them that is in judgment before God." 

And the somewhat startled guest, who stood 
opposite the open door, ascertained, beyond a 
doubt, by the watchlight, that the small, dis- 
mantled room contained, indeed, no place of 
concealment. The bed, upon which was placed 
the plain deal coffin of poor Jack, had no 
hangings ; and it was from a nail on the wall, 
from which hung also the huge watch of the 
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poor clerk, that he took down the two well- 
remembered keys. It was their customary 
place when Downing was within doors. 

" Take them," said the old man, emerging 
with the same deferential step as before from 
the chamber of death, and stooping to reach 
from under the settle the dark lantern he was 
in the habit of using in winter time to visit 
the church. ** Take them ! For whatever 
purpose, remember my words, that it will 
never prosper! — The honesty of a gray -headed 
man has been crushed within him to give you 
possession of these keys. And some day or 
other, when you remember at what a time 
you came to seek 'em, and how cruelly you — '* 

" Enough said, old gentleman," cried the 
stranger, clutching at them the moment that, 
with a match-box taken from his own pocket, 
he had lighted the lantern. " You've wasted 
enough talk on the business already, to wear 
out the patience of a quieter soul than mine. 
Had I known the keys were so close at hand, 
and so easy to come by, maybe I might have 
taken a shorter cut to their possession." 
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Another second, and he had disappeared 
from the house. But, even after he was gone, 
the clerk paused not to reflect on the proba- 
bility that he might have disappeared for ever, 
in which case the deepest disgrace awaited 
the manifestation of his breach of fidelity. 
His mind was on other thoughts intent. 
While the stranger vanished through the gar- 
den-wicket, he stood upon his own door-sill, 
peering out into the night, as though his eyes 
would burst from their sockets. 

And not in vain. A rustling of the bushes 
in the comer of the garden nearest the Hams 
announced that some living thing was con- 
cealed there. 

" Luke !" whispered he, scarcely daring to 
trust his voice, after the first bitter disap- 
pointment he had undergone. " Luke /" 

By way of answer, a cold, tremulous hand 
was placed in his own. 

" I have been waiting this hour. I saw a 
person enter the cottage with you," answered 
the enfeebled voice of his unhappy son. " I 
watched his departure. Was it an oflScer of 
justice ?" 
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"No matter — ^it was an enemy — a cruel 
enemy ! He will soon return, my child. He 
must not find you here, Luke. It was one 
who knows all, and who would think no more 
of giving you up to judgment — " 

" Better if he did," interrupted the despair- 
ing young man. " There is no more peace 
for me, father, in this world ; and the Almighty, 
who knows my innocence, would take me to 
himself I — ^Better, perhaps, for us both, if this 
man denounced me — " 

" You can't be thinking of your poor father, 
when you say thatj^ faltered Downing, grasp- 
ing his cold hand. " Think of what it would 
be to me, Luke, to see your young head at 
the gallows ! But I should not live to see it ! 
I would not live to see it ! You must be off 
this night, Luke. You mustn't tempt this 
evil-thoughted man ; you must quit the 
country ; you must quit the country sooner 
than run further risks. Here's all the money, 
Luke, I have in the house ; and ten guineas 
more, which I got advanced by the Savings' 
Bank, without the weekly notice for drawing 
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out — on preteDce of — of — to morrow's ex- 
peusesy Luke. When you can let me know 
you're in safety over the water, I'll find means 
to send more. And now good by ; I must 
not keep you : and if you was to stay ages 
and ages — ^how ever could I get out what's 
working in my heart !" 

The haggard being who threw himself weep- 
ing on the shoulder of the poor old clerk could 
find no answer to these torrents of tenderness. 
But when they had wept together, both were 
comforted. 

" One thing, Luke," sobbed the heartbroken 
old man, " one thing you could do that would 
give me ease in my mind, — that you came 
and bade him good by, as well as your poor 
father. For you'll see neither of us again.*' 

*' I would have asked it of you, only I 
thought you'd maybe consider that I, who 
brought him to his untimely end, had lost a 
brothers rights ! " answered the drooping 
young man. And straightway he followed his 
father into the little room, and kneeling down 
beside the bed on which was the open coffin 
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with the lid laid over it transversely, breathed 
aloud a prayer for the eternal peace of him 
who lay within. 

While he yet prayed, the poor father stood 
beside him, resting with one hand on his 
shoulder and with the other concealing his 
streaming eyes. But, on arising from his 
knees, Luke took that withered hand within 
his own, and placed them both together upon 
the shrouded breast of the dead. 

" As I stand here, father," said he, " in 
presence of my Maker and of this corpse, I 
am guiltless of any wrong, byword, or thought, 
or deed, against my poor brother, on whom 
God have mercy ! I say this again, as I said 
it to you before, on that dreadful morning, 
when I rushed in and told you of the acci- 
dent ; because many hold that, at the touch of 
a murderer, the body of the victim bleeds 
afresh. — ^And I have no fear. — To my poor 
brother I appeal. — If any return from the 
land whither he is gone before, it is not to 
bear false witness !" 

Stooping towards the coffin, he lifted the 

F 5 
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face-cloth, and impriDted a last kiss upon the 
clammy forehead ; then turning, with the mar- 
row still thrilling in his bones, he threw him- 
self on his knees befoi^ his father, to ask his 
blessing. Not in words was it bestowed ; but 
in that innermost fervour of heart which no 
human eye can reach, nor ear can hear. Grod 
alone heard and accepted the prayer of the 
heartbroken John Downing for the preserra- 
tion of his ill-fated child. 




NeTer was there seen such a gathering in 
Hartington, as on the day wbeu the remains 
of joang Downiug were consigned to the 
grave. The season being propitious, people 
thronged from far and near, as if to take their 
part in the tragedy which, for some days past, 
bad occupied every heart and soul under e 
thatched roof of the district. 

The utmost vigilance of justice ] 
defeated. No trace was yet discover* 
murderer. Though several of 
desperate characters in the 
had been visited, in the b' 
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evidence of their having been recently engaged 
in an affray, nothing was found, — no sign, — 
no token. 

It had been even judged necessary, on finding 
that Luke Downing absented himself from the 
funeral of his brother, — the answers of the old 
clerk concerning the motives of his absence, 
and the period of his return, being strangely 
incoherent, — to verify the fact of his arrival 
in London, and appearance at St. George's 
Hospital. And in this, thanks to the prudent 
instructions of his father concerning the ne- 
cessity of establishing an alibi, no difl&culty 
presented itself. Evidence was easily obtained 
that the bearer of an out-patient's letter from 
Sir Clement Colston had been provided with 
medicaments for an injury to his leg received 
in cricketing, early in the afternoon of the 
day on which the Hartington murder was 
committed ; and that the individual in ques- 
tion, one Luke Downing, had represented 
himself as bound on a long journey, which 
would prevent him presenting himself again 
at the Hospital. 
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But the circumstance which most excited 
the surmises of the loiterers under the lime- 
trees and the Saturday club at the Black 
Lion^ was a mysterious report that, when 
neighbour Jukes arrived at Downing's cot- 
tage at an early hour on the morning of the 
funeral, to superintend the closing of the 
coflSn, he discovered his poor old friend lying 
insensible across the threshold, and with some 
difficulty restored him to himself; while at 
the rectory it was also known, though cau- 
tiously whispered in Mr. Wigswell's family, 
that, on the same eventful morning, the porch, 
nay, even the vestry-door of Hartington church, 
usually so carefully closed by the parish clerk, 
had been found open by the sexton. 

In the lock of the inner door, however, the 
keys were found hanging ; and as nothing had 
been subtracted from the church, nothing 
even disturbed in the vestry, the most rational 
version of the affair was, that old Downing, 
miscalculating his own strength of mind and 
body, but in reality half dead from fasting 
and grief, had proceeded to the church to 
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make preparations, secure from idle observa- 
tion, for the ceremony of the morrow ; and, 
on finding faintness about to overpower him 
in that solitary place, had hastened home, 
leaving the keys inadvertently behind him, and 
reached his own premises only in time to fall 
in a swoon upon the door-stone. 

A few extreme terrorists, however, pro- 
ceeded still further ; protesting that he had 
fled only because accosted in the darkness of 
night, — some said by the spectre of his son, 
—others, by the breathing form of the mur- 
derer. 

Be it as it might, the sensation caused in 
the village by this new incident was almost as 
great as that produced by the announcement 
of the murder. Old Downing was a man be- 
loved and respected in his generation ; and of 
the thousands who attended, uncovered and 
with saddened faces, the interment of his un- 
fortunate son, few but marvelled how he would 
ever find courage still to abide in that fatal 
cottage, the scene of such a series of horrors 
and calamities. For neighbour Jukes could 
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not always bear him company. And yet 
John Downing would not listen to the bene- 
volent proposition of the rector, that, till the 
return of poor Luke, he would accept a bed 
at the parsonage. 

Find courage, however, he did. The mo- 
ment the sod was laid over the head of his 
son, he returned thither; nor quitted the 
place for a second, except in discharge of the 
duties of his calling; which, from that day 
forward, he discharged with even greater zeal 
and diligence than before. For week-day 
ceremonies, such as weddings, christenings, 
or burials, he was sure to be in attendance 
ten minutes before the appointed hour; and 
though never in the course of their common 
ministry had Mr. Wigfiwell found occasion to 
rebuke him for carelessness or omission, the 
good rector could not but notice that so far 
from becoming slovenly in his office under the 
pressure of his troubles, church and chancel 
were never so trimly kept as now; nor was 
his surplice ever presented to him so fresh 
and white. John Downing seemed in dread 
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lest the ill savour of ill fortune might rest 
upon him, and his master seize the first pre- 
text that presented itself for advising him to 
retire from his clerkship. The nearer he ap- 
proached the close of his duties, the harder 
he appeared to cling to their discharge. 

^* It does me good ; occupation does me 
good !" said he, in excuse, to his friend Jukes, 
who suggested that, now one son only re- 
mained to him, his deposits in the Savings' 
Bank ought to suflSce for the comfort of his 
declining years, without harassing himself hy 
further service. " I enjoy my leisure the 
more, for my hours of work. And with more 
leisure, neighbour, black thoughts would throng 
into my head, for which the best remedy is 
having my hands busy." 

Who was to surmise that all this activity, 
all this dread of being superseded, arose from 
apprehension lest the registers should fall into 
the custody of a new clerk, and it might trans- 
pire that a folio page was wanting ? Even with 
the head of his first-born green in earth ; even 
with the head of his younger in jeopardy, the 
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terror oi that discovery hung heavy on the 
old man's mind. He knew that he had sinned. 
He knew that, to serve a purpose of his own, 
he had betrayed his trust ; and the man who 
had walked uprightly all the days of his life, 
could not bear to be pointed at as a defaulter. 
God, who knew all, both the sin and the 
temptation, God would be more merciful. But 
those of this world, to whom he could not ex- 
onerate himself with safety to poor Luke, 
Tvould wag their heads in triumph over his 
backsliding. Even his trusting old master 
could not but revile him as faithless and un- 
grateful. 

With unceasing and gratuitous labour, there- 
fore, did he toil to do that better which he 
had always done well. But, alas ! at the close 
of all his efforts, there was none of the self- 
gratulation with which his more moderate en- 
deavours had been requited. His task was 
now pain and bitterness. There was no longer 
peace for him in this world. 

The summer plants ran up to seed in his 
little garden. The weeds grew and grew, and 
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choked the seeds that had been sown for aa- 
tumn produce. The fruit, as it ripened, fell 
to the ground ungathered ; and though neigh- 
bour Jukes' children gazed wistfully over the 
wicket-gate at the cherries and raspberries 
that expanded in crimson clusters only for the 
joy of the chaffinches, no one had courage to 
say to the joyless man, in whose dim eyes 
there was no longer the light of life, — no 
longer even tears, — " Let us do a turn of 
work for you in your garden; forlo! it is 
becoming a wilderness." 

His sole remaining comfort was that ancient 
book, which, once in his life, he had looked 
upon with a listless eye. For even the letter 
without signature, which brought him tidings 
of Luke's safety, was scarcely a source of joy. 
It was as the first pledge of a separation which 
he felt to be eternal ; the first milestone of a 
road that was to lead them further and fur- 
ther apart. 

" The poor boy had not strength of mind 
to return to this fated house. The poor boy, 
who would have been forced to traverse the 
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X[ams, on his way to Norcroft and elsewhere, 
oouldn't have borne it as I do," was his ex- 
planation to those who still hazarded an in- 
quiry after his son. 

And the neighbours, who were careful to 
avert their faces while he was speaking, lest 
he should espy their misgivings, tried to ap- 
pear convinced when he assured them that 
Luke was gone to Scotland, and had got work 
among his mothers relations at Glasgow; 
though not a few of them well remembered 
how often poor Mrs. Downing had mentioned 
having outlived every soul of her Scottish kith 
and kin. John Downing showed a letter, in- 
deed, addressed to him in Luke's handwriting, 
bearing the Glasgow postmark, which he was 
careful afterwards to destroy. It was unne- 
cessaiy that any besides himself should be 
apprized that, on the morrow, the unhappy 
writer was to cross the Atlantic, bidding adieu 
to his native country, — probably for ever. 

But if any of the Hartington neighbours 
went near enough the truth in their guessings, 
to divine the real motive of young Downing's 
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estrangement from home, one and all too 
much respected his father, and nearly all too 
dearly loved himself, to endeavour to remove 
the veil from that terrible mystery. If the 
spirit of the kind-'hearted Luke had really been 
chafed into the crime of manslaughter, they 
were convinced that the whole provocation 
rested with his worthless brother. 

Still, though things resumed by degrees 
their usual aspect in the village ; though people 
ceased to flock to the Hams, to have the exact 
scene of the murder pointed out ; though the 
children ventured at last to cross the church- 
yard again in the twilight ; and, by the time 
the daisies of the following spring brightened 
the turf that covered the grave of Jack Down- 
ing, plucked them with as little compunction 
as from any other spot ; there were moments 
when the old clerk felt his breath choked, and 
the pulsation of his heart suspeuded, by tri- 
fling circumstances which others let pass un- 
noticed. 

He was aware that the bloody clothes worn 
by poor Luke at the fatal encounter were still 
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concealed among the bnshes in Wailing Wood ; 
and thoafl:h tlie aatanm had rained and the 
winter snowed npon them, the shelter in which 
the bundle lay might hare preserved them 
nnharmed. With no instrument at his dis- 
posal, at the moment of the dread event, but 
his own weak and trembling hands, the agi- 
tated young man had been unable to dig a 
hole for them in the earth ; and at any time, 
the straying of a dog, or the scrutiny of Sir 
Clement's keepers, might bring them to light. 

Never, therefore, did poor Downing per- 
ceive a group of two or three persons, or a 
single one in haste, pass along his garden 
hedge up the lane from the Hams, without 
the conviction that all was discovered. Yet, 
such was his repugnance to approach the scene 
of death, that nothing, — not even the peril of 
Luke, — could inspire him with strength of 
mind to make his way along the Hams, and 
pursue his search in the wood, in the direc- 
tion pointed out by Luke on the day the deed 
was done, so as to destroy those fatal objects. 

At other times, his terrors arose from the 
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threatening countenances of his nephews the 
Harmans, when business brought them over 
to Hartington. They had spoken out. On 
their first encounter with poor old Downing 
after the interment of his son, Maurice Bar- 
man had referred to a deadly quarrel between 
the two brothers, on occasion of their second 
meeting at Norcroft. 

" Of all the ill-wishers of poor Jack, which 
warn't a few," said the boor, " his milksop of 
a brother was the bitterest! And if ever 
blow was struck by man, the one that sent 
that poor fellow into his grave was struck by 
Luke !" 

Soon afterwards, it was mentioned to the 
old man that his niece Esther was gone to 
service; and though aware that the affairs of 
his sister's family were far from prosperous, 
he could not forbear expressing to his nephews 
some surprise, that she had made up her mind 
to send her only daughter from home. 

** Mother send her ? Not she ! 'Twas Hetty 
that didn't choose to stay !" replied the young 
savage. " Hetty heard more things about her 
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bloodthirsty sweetheart, by the hearthside at 
Norcroft, than was pleasant to listen to. Nei- 
ther I nor Jim made any bones of telling her 
that Luke had run away to Scotland, or Ame- 
riky, or over seas somewhere or another, only 
for fear of the gallows. — So she found it more 
agreeable to go and hire herself out where his 
name warn't never heard of; and where she 
might fret a'ter him to her heart's content." 

That, on some unlucky occasion, either in 
dudgeon or in drink, his brutal nephews would 
come out before strangers with their frightful 
allusions, John Downing could not doubt; 
and on learning the increasing dissoluteness 
of the Harmans, and the recklessness of their 
lives, he trembled to consider how easily might 
be destroyed the good repute which his poor 
son was already beginning to enjoy in another 
country. The money transmitted to him by 
his father had prospered in his hands, in a 
country where capital, industry, and intelli- 
gence united, never fail to prosper; and he 
was embarked in a small way in a thriving 
house of business in New York. 
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But the worst trial of all endured by poot 
old Downing was when, as occurred on many 
occasions, the apprehension of some rogue 
" unwhipped of justice " produced a report 
in the county, and even a statement in the 
county paper, that " the prisoner convicted of 
sheep-stealing was suspected, among other 
crimes, of being implicated in the murder of 
John Downing, the younger, at a place called 
Warling Wood, the perpetrators of which had 
been hitherto undiscovered." 

Nay, more than once, attempts were made 
by country Dogberries to intimidate some un- 
fortunate vagrant or other into a confession 
of the crime. If innocent of the burglary or 
arson of which they stood accused, they were 
possibly guilty of a homicide which still re- 
mained undisposed of. 

Then, indeed, the poor clerk trembled, lest, 
by one of those oversights occasionally arising 
from too strong a dependance on circumstan- 
tial evidence, an innocent man should be put 
to death, or at least to shame. Fixed was his 
determination, in case of such an emergency. 
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to come forward with a full confession of the 
trath. But this was not to be done without 
an uprooting of his very heart-strings ; and 
scarcely a winter passed over his whitened 
and still whitening head, and the long nights 
gave cover to those breaches of the law which 
lead to the blunders of the magistrates and jere- 
miads of the newspapers, so as to produce some 
allusion to Eliza Grimwood and John Down- 
ing,— never failing texts for November-lik 
and bloody murder dissertations, — but the 
rest of the unhappy father was startled by 
new panics, while his meagre body grew thin- 
ner and thinner, in proof that his heart was 
wasted with his woe. 

Life had long been a burden. The face he 
yearned to look upon he should never behold 
again. Yet he dared not quit the parish. He 
must remain at his post. He must remain 
within sight of the church. He must remain 
the custodian of the registers ! He must eat, 
even unto the last, the bread of bitterness, 
and drink of his chalice of tears, under the 
roof where his poor wife had undergone her 

VOL. I. Q 
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death of agony, and almost within yiew of the 
spot where one of his sons had been slain by 
the other. 

" May God accept my suflferings in atone- 
ment!" murmured he, as he lifted his eyes 
towards a young sapling which he had planted 
in a sunny corner of his garden, a few days 
after the birth of Luke, and which had shed 
its leaves for the fourth time since the fatal 
moment of his exile. " If I have fallen into 
temptation, sore, sore to abide hath been my 
punishment, even in this world." 

But, alas! a chastisement wholly beyond 
his calculations awaited the meek-spirited 
clerk. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Sweet is a legacy, and passing sweet 
The unexpected death of some old lady 

Or gentleman, of seventy years complete, 

Who*s made us youth wait too, too long already 

For an estate, or cash, or country-seat. 

Byron. 

The harmless little old lord of the Manor 
of Hartington, whose days, since the frightful 
event which had occurred on his estate, had 
been pain and grief to hun, so that through 
fear he " died daily," — ^gave up the ghost in 
good earnest ; and those who were about to 
exchange a master who did no harm among 
them, for others who might become tyrants 
and enemies by th,e mere force of doing good, 
began to apprehend, the moment Sir Clement 
had breathed his last, that their golden age 
was at an end. 

They had, howeyer, little to fear. The 
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baronetcy of Colston was extinct. Failing 
beirs male, the family estates devolved, con- 
jointly, to the two daughters of a cousin who 
had fallen bravely in the last war ; and the 
Miss Colstons and their widowed mother having 
been on frequent visits at Hartington Hall, 
(the only guests ever tolerated by poor Sir 
Clement) the tenants were already familiar 
with their gracious manners and kindly dispo- 
sitiouR. No one could desire better than to 
serve these amiable coheiresses. 

The will left by the old baronet was as 
short and dry as might have been expected of 
him. He bequeathed a legacy of five thou- 
sand pounds to his old friend Wigswell, five 
hundred U> the poor of the parish, a year's 
wages to his servants, and the residue of his 
enormous personalty, the produce of the pe- 
nurious life he had led from mere narrowness 
of mind, to his next of kin. A sum of one 
hundred and forty thousand pounds would con- 
sequently accompany the Hartington estates ; 
enabling the two sisters to carry oat, in fa- 
vour of their tenants, a thousand long-stand- 
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ing projects of improvement and benevo- 
lence. 

It will be readily understood that a change 
of administration so important produced an 
unusual gathering together of the notables 
under the old lime-trees on the green. The 
liberal donation made to the parish by its late 
patron, and his handsome bequest to his bosom 
friend the old rector, were pronounced to be 
out of proportion to the enormous fortune he 
was leaving. But then came the extenuathig 
plea, that the will had been made five-and- 
thirty years before, ere that enormous fortune 
was accumulated; and that the sums be- 
queathed comprehended at that time the whole 
amount of his savings. Even now, they could 
scarcely permit themselves to impute blame to 
good Sir Clement. 

So soon, meanwhile, as the news of his 
death reached London, the Miss Colstons and 
their mother hastened down, not so much to 
take possession of their inheritance, as to pay 
due respect to the dead ; and preparations for 
the funeral were already making on an exten- 
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sive scale. Old Wigswell had issued orders 
in a suppressed voice to John Downing, to be 
present at the opening of the family vault by 
the workmen of the Lewes upholsterers, who 
were charged with the duty ; and all was in 
preparation for the melancholy ceremony, ap- 
pointed for the eighth day after the demise of 
Sir Clement. 

Sophia and Cecilia Colston were young 
women of engaging manners, and sufficiently 
agreeable appearance to be called ^* extremely 
pretty for heiresses," Though reared in re- 
tirement by their sensible mother, since their 
attainment of womanhood they had lived in 
the world; Sir Clement having generously 
added an allowance of fifteen hundred a-year 
to the income of something less than a thou- 
sand (though including her pension as widow 
of a Lieutenant-Colonel) enjoyed by Mrs. 
Colston ; and with such prospects as theirs, 
even had their exterior been less prepossessing, 
it was not likely but that, at two and three- 
and-twenty, both sisters should have found 
pretenders to their hand. 
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Miss Colston and Cissy, however, were firm 
in their determination to remain single till the 
death of their uncle ; in the first place, to ob- 
viate any change in the circumstances of their 
mother till they were themselves enabled to 
secure her the income she had so long enjoyed ; 
in the second, because, in spite of the proba- 
bilities of the case, they never chose to con- 
sider themselves more than heiresses presump' 
five to the Hartington property. A man of 
habits so eccentric as their nervous kinsman, 
might in his latter days be dragooned into 
matrimony. And who can be secure against 
the heirs provided for an old gentleman in his 
dotage ? 

They had consequently not only dismissed 
the train of admirers brought round them by 
watering-place report of the extent (per an- 
num) of their charms, but Miss Colston still 
prolonged the probation of a man to whom 
she was sincerely attached, Colonel Larpent, 
the widower of one of Mr. Wigswell's daugh- 
ters ; who, having two children by his first 
marriage to provide for, could not aflTord to 
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make a disinterested match: nor was Cissy 
less firm in postponing till her uncle's death 
her union with Sir Henry Fletcher, a Ught- 
hearted, light-headed young Irish baronet, who 
would have been content to marry her with- 
out a shilling ; but whom his affianced wife 
did not consider in sufficiently independent cir- 
cumstances to run the risk of making a Castle 
Rackrent of his family seat. 

When therefore the opening of Sir Cle* 
ment's will apprized the two sisters that their 
generous firmness had met with its deserts in 
an inheritance almost doubling their expecta- 
tions, so that they were able at once to make 
a noble provision for their mother, without 
encumbering the estate ; there was indeed rea- 
son to be thankful to Providence for such ex- 
ceeding good fortune. The tenour of the old 
gentleman's latter days was such as to pre- 
vent his death from becoming a matter of 
personal sorrow ; and the utmost they could 
do was to testify their personal respect to 
the memory of so near a kinsman, in ad- 
dition to the solemn deference due from 
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all right-minded people to the presence of 
death. 

The days that were to elapse previous to 
the funeral were devoted to exploring a suc- 
cession of cabinets and caskets, old family 
depositories of papers, jewels, miniatures, and 
relics of every description, many of which 
had evidently not been opened since the death 
of Lady Margaret Colston, for the chance of 
discovering some testamentary paper contain- 
ing the wishes of poor Sir Clement relative to 
his place and mode of interment. 

But amidst the variety of handwritings 
there collected by the late baronet, not a 
scrap of his own was visible ; except in me- 
moranda of the numbers of the bank-notes 
successively received by post, from his London 
bankers, for the last forty years, which he 
had never been at the pains to destroy ; being 
far too supine of nature to dip pen in ink, 
except for some occasion more urgent than 
often befel his unincidental career. 

Here and there, in some mildewed drawer 
or box, they discavered hoards of old guineas, 
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evidently made at intervals and forgotten by 
the proprietor ; and in more than one mouldy 
pocket-book were bank-notes of considerable 
value, laid aside with the book at the year's 
end, and never re-opened. Coins, medals, 
snuff-boxes, trinkets of inestimable value to 
the eye of the collector, and still more as 
family memorials, came successively into their 
hands ; nor could Cecilia, the livelier of 
the two sisters, cease from wondering why 
Sir Clement, who was not only personally 
fond of them, but, during their visits to the 
Hall, had so often lamented his inability to 
afford them amusement, should have with- 
held these precious stores from their inspec- 
tion. To them the jewels, which were to him 
valueless, would have been an important ac- 
quisition. But he had preferred leaving the 
fine family pearls to become yellow with damp, 
and the settings of the diamonds to turn black 
as jet, rather than be at the trouble of search- 
ing for his keys to unlock the caskets that 
contained them. Or, perhaps he fancied that 
the evil spirits of feminine coquetry and irri- 
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tability laid at Hartington with the ghost of 
Lady Margaret Colston, might burst forth to 
torment and fidget him anew on the opening 
of such a Pandora*s box as a jewel-case : or, 
more probably still, that the report of his 
having such a mass of valuables in his pos- 
session might afford a dangerous temptation 
to the same violent and undetectable hands 
which had been laid upon poor Jack Downing. 

The attention of Mrs. Colston during the 
search instituted by her daughters, was not 
however engrossed either by old comfit-boxes 
set with rubies, or snuff-boxes chased and en- 
crusted; but by the endless collection of 
family-miniatures, some in bracelet clasps, 
some in box-lids, some in lockets, some in 
cases or frames ; but each and all recalling to 
her mind anecdotes of bypast Colstons, re- 
counted to her by her husband in the early 
days of their marriage. 

The Sir Leonard who was grandfather to 
the late Sir Clement Colston and her husband, 
was a bon-vivant whose exploits had given 
rise to not a few amusing traditions ; and of 
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his sons, besides the respective fathers of the 
poor Colonel and Sir Clement, were several 
whose faded portraits now stared her in the 
face ; some in uniform, some in coloured suits 
befrogged and be-laced with silver or gold, — 
eccentric uncles, of each of whom the boy- 
hood of Colonel Colston retained some salient 
recollection. 

Beside Sir John, the demure father of the 
late baronet, there was Everard, the three- 
bottle parson, who had broken his neck in 
fox-hunting ; there was the lieutenant, killed 
in Rodney's action with De Grasse ; and there 
was the next and favourite brother of Sir 
John, Mark Colston ; a man whose high 
honours at the bar, and even the personal 
friendship of Lord North, had been unable to 
retain in his proper sphere of society, so dis- 
solute and disgraceful were his habits of life. 

The female portraits were fewer in number ; 
for these numerous uncles had been blessed 
with only a single sister and a couple of wives. 
Sir John and the fox-hunting parson (the 
Colonel's father) were the only two who had 
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married : and Miss Sybella, their sister, whose 
prim likeness, in a pouf and sacque, was pre- 
served in one of the most richly-mounted of 
the miniatures, had married late in life an 
Irish Viscount, and died childless. A huge 
C. and a Viscountess's coronet in brilliants, 
adorned the reverse of a portrait far from 
captivating ; whereas there was another mi- 
niature, set only in a rim of gold, with a curl 
of rich auburn hair on the obverse, which, 
though slightly mildewed, and disfigured by a 
shabby, discoloured piece of black ribbon, at 
once arrested the attention of both mother and 
daughters. 

" What a sweet face ! " exclaimed Cissy 
Colston, after wiping the glass with her hand- 
kerchief. " What an arch expression about 
the eyes !" 

" I wonder who it can represent ?" added 
her mother, having carefully examined it. " It 
strikes me as bearing no resemblance to any 
other member of the Colston family/' 

" Resemblance ? No, indeed ! If the truth 
must be told, we are none of us beauties," re- 
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joined Cissy, glancing at the collection of hard- 
favoured, high-shouldered portraits ; '^ and 
this young creature, with her fly-cap and 
breast-knot, must have been loveliness itself !" 

'* Let us take the magnifying glass out of 
the gold etui, Cissy,'* said her mother, " and 
see whether we can discover initials, or a date 
on the setting." 

But even with the aid of the magnifying 
glass, not an indication of any kind could be 
made out. 

" Perhaps it may be a fancy picture ?" ob- 
served Miss Colston. 

" No, the black ribbon bears evident marks 
of having been worn. No one wears a fancy 
picture," argued her sister. 

New objects of interest, however, soon pre- 
sented themselves to divert their attention ; a 
series of beautiful medals struck at Vienna to 
commemorate the fate of Louis XVI., Marie 
Antoinette, and the gentle Madame Elisabeth ; 
besides a valuable collection of Mogul coins, 
formed by the sailor Colston in the course of 
his roving life. But when at length they pro- 
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ceeded to replace the miniatures in the drawer 
of the old Japan cabinet from which they had 
been taken, Miss Colston, in removing a litter 
of dried rose leaves which lay at the bottom 
of the drawer, and which might have been 
chips of wood for any resemblance they re- 
tained, either in scent or complexion, of their 
original nature, discovered a little strip of 
paper, inscribed in coloured ink, and an old- 
fashioned handwriting. 

" Nelly Taken from the neck of my 

poor brother Mark, after his death, 1 787. J.C." 

*' Depend upon it, this memorandum was 
wrapped round that pretty miniature," said 
she. And on comparing them together, the 
foldings of the paper exactly coincided with 
the form of the medallion. 

" I wonder who Nelly can possibly have 
been ?" cried Cecilia, more and more inter- 
ested in the likeness thus cherished till the 
death of the wearer, though so long ago as 
the last century. 

" Probably some person not worth inquiring 
after," replied her mother. " Mark Colston 
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was one of the cleverest men, but one of the 
greatest roues of his time. After yarioos at- 
tempts to reclaim him, his father, old Sir 
Leonard, renounced him altogether. By the 
initials, this memorandum appears to have 
been written by his brother. Sir John. Unless 
I am mistaken, Mark died within the roles of 
the Bench." 

" And was never married?" 

" He certainly left no widow ; nor did I 
ever hear of his marriage. The life he led 
was scarcely compatible with a respectable 



connexion." 



it 



This lovely creature, then, was probably 
the object of some unlawful attachment," ob- 
served Miss Colston, glancing more gravely at 
the picture. " Perhaps some married woman, 
long since dead and forgotten. Even for its 
beauty's sake, however, the miniature has a 
peculiar value." 

" When we find time to read over the desks'- 
fuU of old letters, in different handwritings, 
which lie in the cedar cabinet in poor Sir Cle- 
ment's dressing-room," added Mrs. Colston, 
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" we may perhaps obtain some clue to the 
name of the original. I observed many packets 
in the handwriting of old Sir John ; besides 
a quantity which, from the seal, I conclude to 
be in the writing of Sir Leonard, your great- 
grandfather." 

The object of their immediate anxiety, 
meanwhile, — a paper written by the hand of 
Sir Clement, — continued to baffle their re- 
searches. Nothing of the kind was to be 
found ; and the preparations for the funeral 
were accordingly suffered to proceed on the 
scale originally suggested. The deceased ba- 
ronet was to be interred with the solemnity 
becoming his birth and fortune ; borne to the 
grave by six of the beadsmen of the village, 
followed by all the servants of his establish- 
ment and the chief tenants on his estate; 
Mrs. Colston and her daughters attending in 
person as chief mourners. 

It was autumn, and it happened that, on 
the morning but one preceding that appointed 
for the funeral, as John Downing was about 
to turn the key in the porch-door of Harting- 
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ton Church, he was struck by the sound of a 
slight hammering within. Nothing very sur- 
prising in the circumstance ; seeing that, in 
the course of the day, the whole edifice was 
to be hung with black cloth, for the approach- 
ing ceremony. But the clerk, who had come 
there according to his usual laudable custom 
of being ten minutes beforehand with every 
appointment, to await the Lewes upholsterers, 
and who knew the keys to be safe in his 
pocket, felt not a little astonished, on open- 
ing the door, to find that one of these sable 
personages had the start of him. 

" I was sent forward by Mr. Briggs,** said 
the man, " to take measure of the pulpit, 
which had been overlooked." 

"But how ever did you get into the 
church?" inquired John Downing, expecting 
to hear that he had at least scaled one of the 
windows. 

" I got in by turning the handle of the 
door, which was unlocked," replied the man, 
" But you had better not close it again after 
me," continued he, as he reached the porch. 
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** for the rest of our people wiU be here in 
twenty minutes." 

Secretly reviling his own carelessness in 
having left the porch door unlocked the pre- 
ceding evening, after the departure of the 
masons employed in raising the stone of the 
Colstons' family vault, John Downing attri- 
buted his inadvertence to the bustle attending 
a moment of such universal excitement in the 
village. But he instantly proceeded to satisfy 
himself that he had not been equally in fault 
with regard to the vestry, and was thankful 
to find the door of that more important de- 
partment of his trust as fast as usual. 

As it was, at that early hour, before even 
the villagers were astir to indulge their curi- 
osity, no great harm could have been done. 
He took care, however, to avoid any particu- 
lar conversation with Briggs' foreman, on his 
arrival; lest peradventure the story of his 
remissness should reach the ears of his rever- 
ence, who, in deference to the memory of Sir 
Clement, came in person to superintend the 
preparations and confer with the undertaker. 
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Meanwhile, as Jukes the wheelwright, and 
others of the elders of Hartington, were taking 
their afternoon's refreshment in the parlour 
of the Black Lion, which overlooked the road 
skirting the eastern side of Hartington Green, 
a post-chaise and four galloped past, at a rate 
which flung up spatterings of mud upon the 
casement. 

" A post-chaise to the Hall !" was the gene- 
ral comment of all present, aware that the 
road in question led only to the great house. 
" More lawyers, may be, alighting like a flock 
of carrion crows on the old estate." 

" Ay, no doubt there'll be a pretty penny 
to be made out of two inexperienced young 
things, like Miss Sophia and her sister," added 
the landlady of the Black Lion, with a sym- 
pathizing sigh. " One on 'em, they say, is to 
marry Parson Wigswell's son-in-law, the hand- 
some Col'nel. And it's a thousand pities but 
the wedding had been done and over afore the 
old gentleman dropped; that the two poor 
unprotected creaturs might have had some'ne 
to take their concerns in hand out o' the la'yers' 
way." 
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Scarcely half an hour after this sapient ob- 
servation, Jim the letter-boy was seen rattling 
at full speed along the road from the Hall, 
spurring his pony as if to a winning-post. 
But though as much accustomed as the dra- 
goon in the play, when doing his errands in 
the village, to 

Stop at the widow's to drink, 

on the present occasion he would hardly an- 
swer the eager questions of the good landlady 
of the Black Lion, who rushed to her doorway 
with inquiries about the po'shay. He was in 
search of the constable. He was come to beg 
Mr. Wigswell would lose not a moment in 
hastening to the Hall : for the new comers 
were indeed lawyers, — ^lawyers intent upon a 
matter no less important than to take pos- 
session of the Hartington property in behalf 
of a new claimant ! 

According to their showing, the family was 
represented by Sir Mark Essenden Colston, 
Bart., the son of Mark Colston, Esq., of the 
Inner Temple, son of Sir Leonard Colston, 
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Bart., the grandfather of the late Sir Clement, 
and consequently heir in tail. 

^^An imposition as contemptible as it is 
audacious !" exclaimed the man of business of 
the late Sir Clement, who fortunately hap- 
pened to be in the house, receiving the in- 
structions of Miss Colston respecting the pro- 
bate of the will. " Were any legitimate heirs 
of the late Mark Colston in existence, my 
client. Sir Clement, could not but have been 
aware of it. The want of male heirs in suc- 
cession to the baronetcy, was, on the con- 
trary, a source of considerable regret to the 
old gentleman ; and I have no hesitation in 
protesting against the claim endeavoured to 
be set up, as wholly groundless and unte- 
nable." 

"It is by the highest court of the law of 
the realm, and not by a Lewes attorney, that 
its merit must be judged," observed the indi- 
vidual (a hard-featured man, between forty 
and fifty years of age) by whom the move- 
ments of the London lawyers appeared to be 
directed. ^* A regular notice has been served. 
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^nd I consider myself from this moment in 
possession." 

" You, sir !" reiterated Mr. Aldridge. " Am 
I to understand that I see in you the person 
claiming to be Sir Mark Colston of Hart- 
ington r 

There was something so contemptuous in 
the question, and in its mode of utterance, as 
to provoke an equally bitter reply. 

" If I am to judge from the representations 
of my ancestors which I see around me," said 
the stranger, glancing with a sarcastic smile 
at a few frightful family portraits adorning 
the walls of the library in which they were 
standing, " my personal dignity is not likely 
to be put to a vert/ severe test by comparison 
with that of my predecessors. The picture 
of Sir Mark may surely hang, at some future 
time, without blushing, between those of his 
grandfather, Sir Leonard, and his great-grand- 
father. Sir Richard." 

Aldridge, the faithful man of business of 
the poor baronet, whose remains were yet 
lying unburied in the house, looked as if he 
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longed to retort that the man claiming to be 
Sir Mark was perhaps quite as worthy of 
hanging as his effigy ; but he prudently re- 
strained his feelings of indignation till the 
arrival of the gray-headed pastor of Harting- 
ton, to back him in resisting the unauthorized 
assumption of the impostor. 

A few lines despatched to the rectory had 
apprized Mr. Wigswell, in a cursory manner, 
of the claim set up; and, being still more 
intimately cognizant than Aldridge of the 
branchings of the family tree of the Colstons, 
he appeared, on his arrival, not only far more 
indignant at, but far more certain of, the ne- 
farious nature of the pretensions of the im- 
postor. 

" I am to understand, then, sir," said he, 
after having the matter briefly explained to 
him by Aldridge, in presence of the self- 
styled Sir Mark and his legal advisers, " that 
you assert the uncle of my late friend Sir 
Clement, — Mark Colston, who died within 
the rules of the Bench, — to have been legally 
married ?" 
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" Legally married ; and as having left legi- 
timate issue." 

" Legitimate issue ?" 

" By my mother, Elinor Mills, who died in 
his lifetime," added the unabashed Sir Mark. 

" Nelly Mills ?" cried Aldridge, shrugging 
his shoulders with a scornful smile ; " this is 
carrying the impudence of the thing almost 
too far." 

** Elinor Mills was a native of this parish, 
sir," added Mr. Wigswell, addressing the 
stranger with more gravity, — "a farmer's 
daughter, who fell a victim to the vices of 
one of the least worthy members of the 
Colston family. The unfortunate connexion 
to which you refer occurred some fifteen or 
twenty years before I became rector here. 
But I have frequently heard Sir Clement re- 
cur to the anecdotes current in his family, 
concerning the sensation created in London 
by the beauty and lively talents of his uncle's 
rustic mistress. If I remember, she went on 
the stage — " 

" No matter, sir, her talents, or her beauty^ 

VOL. I. H 
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or her vooation ! Suffice it that her marriage 
with Mark Colston renders we, as you will 
find to the cost of this facetious gentleman's 
fair clients, lawful possessor of this house, and 
the property accumulated by the late Sir Cle- 
ment." 

" I perfectly remember," observed the rec- 
tor, *^ hearing from that gentleman, that the 
only son of his uncle Mark (the illegitimaie 
child of Nelly Mills, born and baptized in this 
parish, before her public disgrace determined 
her to follow her seducer to town) was bred 
to the law, at the expense of Sir John ; but 
had turned out so ill, that he had never chosen 
to see him. Sir Clement also mentioned that, 
in order to break off all connexion with the 
family, he had given a sum of money, in re- 
demption and discharge of the annuity ori- 
ginally promised." 

" If baptized in the parish," eagerly inter- 
rupted Aldridge, " your registers would 
afford attestation of the fact." 

" And so they do. The child was expressly 
described, by desire of Nelly's father, as the 
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illegitimate child of Mr. Mark Colston, — ^pro- 
bably as affording some title to the bounties 
of the family. Many years ago, I remember 
referring to the entry, at the time the dona- 
tion was made by Sir Clement to the indi- 
vidual in question." 

" In that case, you can have no difficulty 
in referring to it again," coolly observed the 
claimant, whose countenance during the fore- 
going conversation had indicated a thousand 
contending emotions of indignation and scorn. 
" To such an authority I must perforce sub- 
mit. I am content to be judged by the re- 
gister." 

" You will have no objection, then, to step 
down with me to the church. Across the 
park, it is] scarcely a mile distant," observed 
the rector. 

^^ I thank you ; possession is nine points of 
the law," replied Mark Colston, puckering his 
shrewd features into a knowing smile ; " and it 
is not my intention to make myself acquainted, 
for the present, with the windy side of my own 
hall-door. I am installed here for good." 

H 2 
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The rector, who had noticed the baggage 
of the new comer lying in the haU, knew that 
this was spoken in earnest. But he did not 
swerve from his dnty. 

" I never suffer the registers to quit their 
place in the vestry," said he. " If Mr. Al- 
d ridge and your legal advisers, sir, will accom- 
pany me to Hartington, while you remain here, 
I will satisfy their minds in an instant." 

And on the general concurrence of the 
parties, the old-fashioned chariot of Sir Cle- 
ment was ordered out, for greater despatch ; 
and on the soi'disant Sir Mark Colston's un- 
dertaking not to intrude upon the ladies, 
(whom he styled his " fair cousins ") during 
their absence, away they drove, as fast as 
the "fat and bean-fed" horses could carry 
them. 

The loungers on the green, who seemed to 
fancy that everything at the Hall must have 
expired with their little old landlord, actu- 
ally shuddered when they saw the well-known 
vehicle approaching the village at a rate of 
speed so unusual. Nay, when it reached 
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Church Lane, and stopped at the gate of the 
churchyard, they stood transfixed, and won- 
dering, as if they thought it possible it might 
contain the corpse. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

Bright ran thy line, thou titled slave, 

Through many a lordly sire ; 
So ran the far-famed Roman way, 

To finish in a mire. 

BUBNS. 

John Downing, as has been already stated, 
was engaged in supervising the labours of the 
upholsterers, who were fixing the sable hang- 
ings and escutcheons in the old church, when 
the rector and lawyer made their appearance. 
In a moment, he was at Mr. WigswelPs side ; 
and having opened the door of the vestry at 
his command, and furnished him with the keys 
of the register chest, he again retired into 
the chancel, to abide further orders. 

Having closed the vestry door after him, 
in order to prevent the conversation of the 
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trange gentlemen (whom he naturally con- 
cluded to have come there on business con- 
nected with Sir Clement Colston's funeral) 
from being overheard by the workmen, he had 
no means of guessing what was passing within ; 
or with what curdling blood would he have 
beheld the old register withdrawn from its 
place, and examined page by page, and name 
by name, by the venerable rector; at first 
with an air of eagerness, soon with looks of 
vexation and misapprehension, and at length 
almost with despair ! — 

" It is very strange ; I fancied I could have 
placed my finger on it at once !" cried the 
old man. "The entry was a peculiar one. 
The entry was unique. In the early part of 
my ministry here, I noticed it hundreds of 
times. I thought I could point out the ex- 
act spot; and now, I find nothing of the 
kind.'' 

" Your eyesight is not exactly what it used 
to be, my dear sir," rejoined Aldridge ; and 
as the rector had pushed up his tortoiseshell 
spectacles on his forehead, during the conver- 
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sation, there was no disputing the fact. **Let 
me have a look at the volume." 

" With all my heart. But I suspect my 
experience is more likely to see clearly, on 
such an occasion, than your younger eyes,*' 
replied Mr. Wigswell, gladly ceding to his 
request. 

"Previous to the year 1776, it is useless to 
run over the leaves," said Aldridge, perceiving 
that the rector had opened the book at a date 
some thirty pages previous to the case in 
point. " Let me see. Ay ; here we are in 
seventy-six." And with eager eyes and mut- 
tering lips, he continued to recite a series of 
names about as interesting to those present as 
the recital of Doomsday Book. But to the 
illegitimate child of Elinor Mills, no more al- 
lusion than in that ancient muster-roll. 

The man of business now began to look 
thoroughly discomfited. " This is a most 
unaccountable affair," said he. " But though 
you appear to be mistaken, my dear Mr. Wigs- 
well, in fancying the illegitimate bantling of 
Mr. Colston, by Nelly Mills, to have been 
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baptized at Hartington, the absence of any 
evidence to that effect goes very little way 
towards proving the legality of the claim set 
up upon the Hartington family. The person 
calling himself Sir Mark Essenden Colston 
will have to prove his identity by a very dif- 
ferent process. He must, in the first instance, 
afford us evidence of the marriage of his fa- 
ther and mother." 

" In that, my employer will find little dif- 
ficulty," observed the legal adviser of the new 
claimant. " Nay, I believe it can scarcely be 
more satisfactorily proved than in this very 
spot. Mrs. Colston, his late mother, was in- 
terred in the family vault." 

" Nelly Mills interred in the family vault !" 
reiterated the rector, as if aghast at the au- 
dacity of such an assumption. 

** And when it is opened to receive the re- 
mains of the late Sir Clement," added the 
strange lawyer, " nothing will be easier than 
to institute a search for the body. The in- 
scription on the coffin-plate would clear up 
our doubts." 

H 5 
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*^ In that case, let ns proceed at once to 
the investigation," cried Mr. Wigswell. **The 
vault has been already opened. The work- 
men now in the church shall bring lights, and 
afford us the necessary assistance in moving 
the coflSns." 

And on the eager acquiescence of his coad- 
jutors, he threw open the vestry door, and 
desired John Downing to provide them with 
a lantern. Still conceiving this proposition 
to regard the selection of the exact spot 
where the body of the deceased baronet was 
to be laid among the departed of his race, the 
clerk hastened to comply, by producing one 
of the vestry candlesticks ; and watched with 
little surprise or interest the descent of the 
three strangers and Mr. Wigswell down the 
damp and almost perpendicular steps of the 
vault. The upholsterer^s foreman was bidden 
to lead the way with the light, the worthy 
rector being desirous of sparing his infirm 
clerk. 

One by one, the plates of the nearest coffins 
were read over : " Sir John Colston,'' " Sir 
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Leonard Colston," "Sir Richard Colston," 
" Dame Margaret Colston, wife of Sir Richard 
Colston, Bart.," " Dame Cecilia Colston, wife 
of Sir Leonard Colston, Bart." 

" I have it !" cried one of the strange law- 
yers. Taking a dirty brass candlestick from 
the hands of the workman, he threw the light 
full upon a coffin covered with black cloth, 
but rendered shabby by a coating of cobwebs 
and mildew. ** Mrs. Elinor Colston, wife of 
Mark Colston, Esq. aged 28 years," continued 
he, reading aloud from the plate. And, as if 
mistrusting his eyes or words, both Mr. Wigs- 
well and Aldridge pressed towards him, and 
read aloud, over his shoulder, " Mrs. Elinor 
Colston, wife of Mark Colston, Esq. ob*. 3d 
Sep. 1780. 28 years." 

" And now, gentlemen, what have you to 
say to it ?" demanded the more consequential 
of the two lawyers. *^ Have you any further 
doubts to throw on the marriage, or on the 
legitimacy of my client ? or do you admit the 
validity of his claim ?" 

The eloquence of poor Aldridge's reply 
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consisted in silence. But it spoke wonders. 
No man likes to own himself defeated. Even 
after they had emerged from the noisome un- 
wholesome vault into the church, he uttered 
not a syllable ; while Mr. Wigswell contented 
himself with observing, in a low voice, " All 
I can say is, that, if Sir Mark is able to 
substantiate his claim against that of his 
cousins, poor Sir Clement was as much 
deceived as myself. Sir Clement was fully 
persuaded of the non-existence of any male 
heir." 

On their return to the hall a cabinet-coun- 
cil was held, in which the interests of the 
young heiresses were represented by Aldridge 
and Wigswell. It was agreed, on the part of 
Sir Mark, to place his claim under the scru- 
tiny of whatever counsel they might suggest ; 
the young ladies being at liberty to bring for- 
ward the best evidence they could collect, in 
opposition. But both the law and the church 
admitted that it was useless to resist. The 
parochial archives had been examined ; the 
grave had been forced to give up its secrets ; 



./.. 
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k and all the evidence produced was " in favour 
of Sir Mark. If the late Sir Clement had so 
completely misapprehended the facts of the 
case, it was because he was so little at the 
trouble of trying to understand anybody's 
affairs — even his own ; and filial piety towards 
the memory of his father, Sir John, had pro- 
bably caused him to accept, unquestioning, 
all that had been told him of the uncle Mark 
who had lived and died on such bad tenns 
with his family. Wounded as was the pride 
of the Colstons, by the union of their heir- 
presumptive with an ill -reputed farmer's 
daughter, the nervous little baronet had doubt- 
less closed his eyes to the possibility of suc- 
cessors in such a quarter. 

Such, at least, was the moderate and equi- 
table view of the case taken by Sophia and 
Cecilia, and their prudent mother. Hard as 
it would be to forego such an inheritance, — 
an inheritance for which they had been reared, 
— an inheritance which was to afford them 
the means of gratifying so many wishes, and 
effecting so many good actions, — they did 
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not allow themselves to be blindly led away 
by their conviction of their rights. On the 
contrary, the miniature found that morning by 
Miss Colston, — the beautiful miniature of 
" Nelly," — appeared so strong a confirmation 
of the truth of the stranger's declarations, 
that they considered it necessary to apprise 
him of its existence, and place it in his hands. 

"My mother!" cried he, the moment ho 
caught sight of the little medallion ; and in a 
tone of such heartfelt affection that he must 
have been either the man he called himself, 
or a man so artful, that in deciding upon his 
identity, Solomon himself might have been 
deceived. 

" One thing is clear," said Mr. Wigswell, 
at the close of the conference : " the merit of 
the two claims can only be decided by litiga- 
tion ; and for all your sakes, an amicable suit 
would be a better thing than a tedious con- 
test in Chancery, advantageous only to the 
pockets of the lawyers. Should the right of 
this gentleman to the Colston title and estates 
be fairly made out. Sir Clement's bequest of 
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Ilis accumulations to his heirs-at-law, though 
arising out of a misconception, cannot but be 
<^onfirmed by the court, as indicating a desire 
on the part of the testator that his personalty 
should be applied to the improyement of his 
estates. I should therefore advise you, my 
dear Miss Colston, to incur no further respon- 
sibility here. The new claimant will either 
approve or countermand the preparations for 
the funeral, as he thinks proper ; and you, I 
trust, will return with me to the parsonage, 
from'whence, when the ceremony takes place, 
you will be able to pay that respect to the 
memory of your cousin which his solicitude 
for your interests, however unfortunately 
frustrated, entitles him to receive at your 
hands." 

But the moment all opposition was with- 
drawn, it became the cue of Mr. Colston to 
assume a conciliatory tone. Disclaiming all 
intention of discourteous dealing towards 
those who, whatever might be their view of 
his pretensions, he could not regard otherwise 
than as his nearest surviving relations, he 
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begged them to make his house their own, in 
a tone of exaggerated obsequiousness which 
caused all the blood in the frame of the proud 
Sophia to rise to her cheek. 

So far from wishing to interfere with the 
arrangements of the funeral, he assured them 
that every thing should proceed in the manner 
originally intended, and with the utmost de- 
ference to their wishes. He was prepared to 
sanction everything, to facilitate everything. 
Nay, conscious that, at present, he must be 
an object of mistrust to his future tenants, 
and compelled to no demonstrations of per- 
sonal affection towards the deceased baronet, 
by whom he had been " so wantonly set aside," 
he proposed of his own accord to absent him- 
self from the ceremony. 

" God forbid," he said, " that he should be 
the means of promoting feelings of hostility, 
or the smallest breach of decorum, on an oc- 
casion so sacred !" 

All this sounded marvellous well ; and poor 
Mr. Wigswell, whose faculties were no longer 
of the clearest, was beginning to melt a little 
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towards the stranger. He even fancied he 
could discern about his mouth traits of ex- 
pression bearing considerable resemblance to 
his lamented friend, Sir Clement. 

But Mrs. Colston, who, better yersed in the 
family history, persisted in regarding Mr. 
Mark Essenden Colston, or, as he called him- 
self. Sir Mark Colston, as a specious impostor, 
continued to maintain towards him the utmost 
dignity of reserve ; and gladly accepted the 
invitation of Mr. Wigswell, with whom, through 
a common interest in her future son-in-law, 
she had long been on cordial terms. 

She conceded, however, to the desire ex- 
pressed by Sir Mark, and seconded by that 
of the rector, who, as a man of peace, was 
anxious only for the general welfare of his 
parishioners, — that nothing should transpire 
of the extraordinary circumstances in which 
the family was placed, till after the funeral. 
So beloved were the young ladies at Harting- 
ton, that it would have been difficult to answer 
for the consequences, had any notion got wind 
of wrongs meditated against their interests. 
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All, therefore, proceeded as before; and 
when the solemn bell announced that the 
funeral procession of the late Sir Clement had 
reached Hartington Green, and was winding 
slowly down Church Lane, Mrs. Colston and 
her daughters issued on foot from the Rec- 
tory Garden, and joined it in the church- 
yard. 

But, even amid the general hush produced 
in that misty, breathless autumnal day, by the 
solemnity of the occasion, the bringing forth 
of one who had mouldered away his days in 
obscurity, to be deposited in the eternal ob- 
scurity of the tomb, whispers became rife 
throughout the throng, that all was not well 
at the Hall. Some great event had occurred 
in the Colston family, in which they were not 
permitted to participate. 

The service, though read in the most affect- 
ing manner by the poor old rector, over his 
day-by-day companion of half a century, was 
listened to with comparative indifference. 
The living, and not the dead, engrossed the 
thoughts of the people. 
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Bat even after the stone had been rolled to 
the door of the sepulchre ; even on the mor- 
row, when all had returned to its accustomed 
form ; even when the carriage, bearing away 
the young ladies they regarded as their own, 
bowled past them, to regain the London road ; 
the mystery became all the more perplexing 
for the explanation vouchsafed them. 

They were forced, however, to accept mat- 
ters as they found them. Sir Mark Colston 
had already taken up his abode at the Hall ; 
no matter whether he came there by virtue of 
inheritance, or of the will of the late Sir Cle- 
ment. Like the young ladies, it appeared 
that he was ** cousin " to the deceased, and, 
in virtue of his sex, the heir-at-law. 

If the Miss Colstons had anything to say 
against it, there was the Lord Chancellor to 
decide between them. 

Meanwhile, the new baronet neglected no 
opportunity of acquiring popularity. To the 
old servants it was announced that the liberal 
bequest of their late master would be doubled 
by his successor; and those who had peti- 
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tions to prefer, from all corners of the estate, 
and those who had grieyances to complain of 
nearer home, had only to present themselves 
at the Hall. Impossible for a new reign to 
commence under happier auspices ! 

Not a change was made in the establish- 
ment. At present, Sir Mark appeared to 
think he had no right to be better served 
than his venerable kinsman. He had already 
disclaimed all future preservation of game; 
he had already abandoned the far-famed trout 
stream to the recreations of his tenants. 
The only symptom of change apparent on the 
property was the employment of upwards of 
a hundred workmen for the reparation of the 
roads, which, under the sceptre of the late 
stay-at-home proprietor, had indeed been 
shamefully neglected. 

Those hitherto so contented began accord- 
ingly to congratulate themselves on having 
attained " better times." Sir Mark was 
clearly a man who chose to be up and doing. 
He was giving work to the poor, and sport to 
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the rich. Sir Mark would be an easy master 
and cheerful neighbour. 

One man in the parish, however, took little 
share in these exultations. Not that he was 
in the slightest degree aware of the manner 
in which the heirship of Sir Mark had been 
brought about. He had no misgivings con- 
cerning the share his untrustworthiness had 
exercised in the mutilation of the register, 
and the affording an impression in wax for a 
false key to the church, by which the Colston 
vault was placed at the mercy of a swindler. 
But on beholding one of his two aged con- 
temporaries laid in the grave, John Downing 
felt that he had reached the beginning of the 
end, and that his own term of judgment was 
at hand. 

He could not bear to look forward. He 
could not bear to be compelled to look for- 
ward. He could have wished all things at 
Hartington to remain at a stand-still. Change 
was as alarming as it was painful. 

When, therefore, the first Sunday came, 
which was to bring the parishioners and their 
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new landlord face to face, under the roof of 
the house of God, he was the only individual 
present who experienced no curiosity to look 
upon his face; the only one who had not 
joined the groups under the lime trees, the 
preceding day, to say, " To-morrow Sir Mark 
will be at morning service : to-morrow we 
shall see Sir Mark !" What signified Sir 
Mark to him ? 

He heard the Hall carriage come grating 
down the lane ; he heard the bustle caused 
by the entrance of the new comer, and his 
admittance into the family-pew of the Col- 
stons, which exactly faced the pulpit. But 
he did not so much as raise his eyes from the 
book, in which he was marking out the psakns 
and collect of the day. 

In another moment the service began. 

" When the wicked man tumeth away from 
the wickedness that he hath committed, and 
doeth that which is lawful and right, he shall 
save his soul alive!" recited the tremulous 
voice of the old rector ; and lo ! as John 
Downing uplifted his eyes, preparing to listen 
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to the exhortation, they fell upon a face only 
too well remembered. 

In Sir Mark Colston, in the new baronet of 
the Hall, he beheld the hateful stranger of 
Warling Wood ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 

High and inscrutable the old man stood. 
Calm in his voice, and calm within his eje : 
Not always signs in man of cahnest mood. 

Btbon. 

That evening, John Downing, who for years 
had not approached the Hall, — never, in fact, 
since the sense of his unworthiness of the 
bounties of the old baronet weighed upon his 
mind, — took his staff into his hand, and walked 
steadily across Hartington green, and up the 
old avenue. He had waited till evening, not 
so much to conceal from vulgar observation 
the emotions that blanched his shrivelled &ce, 
as for the greater certainty of finding Sir 
Mark Colston alone. 

He was answered by the single servant su- 
peradded to the old establishment, that, at 
such an hour, he could not be admitted ; that 
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Sir Mark was writing in his study, and not 
to be disturbed. But for this the old man 
was prepared. 

"Tell him, sir, it is the parish clerk of 
Hartingtou who wants to see him on pressing 
business," said he, " and I warrant jour master 
will not refuse." 

To the evident surprise of the butler, the 
old man's prediction was verified. 

" Show him in immediately," was the reply. 
And a moment afterwards, old Downing, 
having left his hat and staff in the servants' 
hall, was ushered into a room, where, beside 
a bureau, lighted by a shaded library lamp, 
sat the man he came to upbraid. 

" I expected this visit, Mr. Downing," said 
he, the moment the servant, after receiving 
orders that Sir Mark was not to be disturbed 
till he rang, had quitted the room. ^ I ex- 
pected this visit, and am prepared for it. You 
are not a man of sufficient strength of mind 
to discern that it is as essential to your wel- 
fare as to mine that we should not be sus- 
pected of having met before." 

VOL. I. I 
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" It is not the care of either your welfare 
or mine that has brought me to this house," 
replied Downing, the firmness with which he 
had entered the gates of the old place already 
somewhat shaken by the stern self-possession 
of him he had expected to find anxious and 
wavering. " I am come for the sake of the 
innocent, who have been^ despoiled of their 
inheritance. I am come to see justice done 
to those who have been wronged." 

" If you manage to effect thatj my good 
friend," replied the new baronet, with a con- 
temptuous smile, " you will be a greater man 
than the Lord Chancellor himself. You have 
been reciting for the last fifty years the verse 
that promises the seed of the righteous man 
they shall not be forsaken, and of the virtuous, 
that they shall not be seen begging their bread, 
till you fancy that, in redressing grievances, 
you are sure of the strong arm on your side. 
Had you lived in the stress of the world. 
Master Downing, instead of in your lonely 
cottage by the Hams of Hartington, you would 
know better. But sit down, sit down. We 
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have much to talk about. I hare not the 
slightest wish to hurry the homilies and me- 
naces with which I see you are about to favour 
me." 

" I am about to favour you with nothing of 
the kind, sir ; for I know they'd be thrown 
away !" replied the old man, sinking into the 
chair pushed towards him, not in accordance 
vdth the invitation of his host, but because he 
was scarcely able to support himself. " The 
man who'd act as you have done, must be not 
only a villain, but a desperate one. Bad as 
your actions have been, you'd have doubtless 
done worse, had your occasions required it. 
And if I come here boldly, (though knowing 
how glad you'd be to put me out of the way 
altogether) it is because, as your servants have 
seen me come safe into your presence, it is 
necessary to your character they should see 
me safe out of it again." 

" Ay, ay ? Have you found tongue at last, 
old gentleman?" retorted Sir Mark, a little 
amazed at this self-assumption on the part of 
one he had previously found so meek. "You 

1 2 
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are right, however. I cannot afford to shoot 
you. It strikes me, however, that an allusion 
to cutting throats is ungracious and out of 
place on the part of the father of Luke Down- 
ing. Though, by this time, you have perhaps 
taken care to remove from Warling Wood the 
evidence of the murder committed by him, I 
promise you that his neck is not the less in 
jeopardy." 

Sir Mark was satisfied. The hint was not 
made at random ; and the immediate change 
of the old man's countenance convinced him 
that the evidence in question had not been 
removed ; either because the poor father had 
wanted courage for the search, — or because 
his search had proved unsuccessful. The lat- 
ter was, in fact, the case. Fruitless had been 
the clerk's utmost endeavours. When, at the 
close of many months after the fatal event in 
his family, he found heart for the attempt, 
all trace of the objects in question had disap- 
peared. 

" It is not of me and mine, sir, that I am 
here to speak," rejoined old Downing, as soon 
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as he could command his voice. " Better we 
should all be brought to shame, than that I 
should have to answer before God for sitting 
hj and seeing the old house and lands of the 
Colstons wrested from their rightful owner, to 
fall into the hands of — " 

" One whom evenyow will allow to have as 
much of the Colston blood running in his 
veins as either of the whitefaced heiresses who 
pretended to supplant me. By your leave, 
friend Downing, you are but an ass. You are 
deserting the cause of your order. K you saw 
things cleariy and wisely, you would feel that, 
sprung from your own class, the grandson of 
a man who was the friend and companion of 
your grandfather, it is your business to sup- 
port me in my pretension to the Colston estate, 
rather than people who are no otherwise en- 
titled to it than inasmuch as their great uncle 
Mark may have played the rogue to the pretty 
daughter of one of the honestest men in Hart- 
ington." 

The poor clerk, who had never before taken 
this view of the case, was for a moment a little 
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staggered by the sophistry of his host; Bat 
by degrees the plain sense of a yirtuous mind 
resumed the. ascendency . 

" It is not the rights or wrongs that may 
have been, sir, for which I am accountable," 
said he. " All I have to answer for to Grod, 
to man, and to my conscience, is the having 
suffered you to obtain possession of docu- 
ments, by the loss of which the claims of poor 
Miss Sophia and her sister have been set aside ; 
and enable you to have a false key forged 
for Hartington church, by means of which — " 

" What evidence have you, my good friend, 
of the facts you are pleased to assert ?" 

" The evidence of my own ears and eyes. 
Do you suppose I have forgotten the hammer- 
ing in the church, the morning after the Col- 
ston vault was opened ? Do you fancy I am 
to be taken in by the coffin-plate affixed to 
one of the old coffins, by the fellow who put 
himself off upon me as one of the undertaker's 
men ? No, no, sir ! I see plain enough through 
all these things wow?." 

" I did not inquire through what you saw, 
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or fancied that you saw, Mr. Downing ; but 
simply what proof you could adduce in a 
court of justice of any unfair dealing on my 
part with either register, key, or coflSn-plate. 
Such old wives' tales as those you seem dis- 
posed to narrate, are not so difficult of inven- 
tion as to be believed on your simple asseve- 
ration. Where, pray, is your witness V\ 

" There .'" interrupted the old clerk, point- 
ing upwards with his trembling hand. 

"Excellent!" replied Sir Mark, with a 
bitter sneer. " Truly a most dramatic touch ! 
I have seen it better done though, before now, 
at the Surrey theatre. But do you suppose, 
my good friend, that mummery of this de- 
scription would be admitted in proof by so 
matter-of-fact a person as a Lord Chief-justice 
of the realm ? No, no. The wiseacres of the 
bench require a pair of human eyes to witness 
the doings of a pair of human hands, and a 
human tongue to declare it. I saw the mur- 
der of your son Jack, perpetrated by the 
hands of his brother Luke, on the outskirts of 
Warling Wood, and am ready to depose to it 
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on my oath. That is evidence ! But did you 
see me destroy any portion of the Hartington 
register? Did you see me take an impres- 
sion of the church key? Did you see any 
person in my employ aflSx a false plate to one 
of the Colston coflSns ?" 

Poor Downing looked puzzled and panic- 
struck. 

" Then how can you pretend to give evi- 
dence of the fact in a court of justice? Do 
you suppose the law-oflScers of the crown have 
nothing better to do with their time than 
listen to the drivelling surmises of a doting 
old fellow, whose brains have been cracked by 
family misfortune?" 

" I know nothing about courts of justice or 
law-officers, sir," retorted old Downing, with 
more self-possession. " But I do know and 
am known to Colonel Garrett, the nearest 
magistrate in these parts. He is aware, sir, 
that, with whatever family troubles it has 
pleased God to try me, my mind's as reason- 
able as his or your'n. Not a soul in this pa- 
rish can tax me with being negligent or inca- 
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pable of the duties of my calling; and my 
word has, consequently, as much weight with 
an upright justice of the peace as that of Sir 
Mark Colston." 

Somewhat startled by the rationality of this 
argument, the man of the Inner Temple came 
closer to the point. 

" In one word, then," said he, ** it is your 
intention to denounce me ? Good ! Nothing 
like being forewarned and forearmed." 

" I do not want to denounce you. I want 
you to let justice have its way, without being 
forced to it. I want you to give up the Hart- 
ington estate, quietly and honestly, to them it 
belongs to." 

" And so accuse myself as a swindler and 
impostor ? Fool ! on what pretence could I 
possibly abjure the rights which I have as- 
serted, and which have been conceded to me ? 
What plea could I adduce for resigning my 
pretensions ? No ! The die is thrown, and 
we must play out the game." 

" Not if it is to be won by unfair means !" 
persisted Downing. " It is never too late to 

I 5 
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be honest. I, sir, am on the border of the 
grave ; nearer to it by five years than when 
80 sorely tempted by you that I yielded to the 
temptation. And for that yielding, I am now 
prepared to suffer ; for I can't die in peace 
till atonement is made." 

*' Selfish, drivelling fool ! " muttered Sir 
Mark, eyeing him askance, with a contempt- 
uous smile. " Feeble in vice as you were un- 
stable in virtue ! Will you nemr learn to be 
a man ? Who do you suppose cares how you 
die, or when, or where ?" 

" The Almighty cares, without whose de- 
cree not a hair of my head can fall," persisted 
Downing, gathering courage from this coarse 
abuse. 

" Then let the Almighty take care of his 
own !" cried his auditor, out of all patience ; 
" for I warn you, master clerk, that in case 
you persist in intermeddling with affairs that 
nothing concern you, you will have need of 
stronger protection than that of your own 
babbling tongue and palsied members." 

The old man folded his arms meekly over 
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his breast ; but his looks blenched not. He 
had evidently made up his mind to abide the 
worst. And the worst was soon unfolded. 

Taking from the upper part of the bureau 
a small despatch-box, closed by a patent lock, 
his companion proceeded to open it by a key, 
suspended to his guard-chain. There was 
something unaccountable, however, in the care 
with which the box was secured. For the 
first object withdrawn from it by Sir Mark 
was simply a printed newspaper. 

" You hear occasionally, I presume, from 
New York?" said he, affecting negligently to 
examine its columns. " It can be no news, 
therefore, to you^ though it might to old 
Wigswell and Colonel Garrett, that Luke 
Downing of Hartington now figures under the 
name of Laurence Donovan, as a partner in 
one of the most thriving manufactories in the 
States." 

A slight moan escaped the lips of the mi- 
serable father. 

" You will readily believe that / am too 
deeply interested in his career to have lost 
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sight of him for a moment," resumed Sir 
Mark. " No one more appreciates than I do 
the skill and intelligence with which, in so 
short a space of time, he managed to acquire 
the confidence of the employers to whose hands 
he intrusted the little capital with which you 
were wise enough to establish him in his 
adopted country, where money, combined with 
shrewdness and prudence, has twice the value 
it bears in our overgorged land. No one un- 
derstands as / do the motives of those arduous 
endeavours. Laurence Donovan, it appears, 
is now a naturalized citizen of New York. 
Nay, the paper before me contains a much 
applauded speech made by him a few months 
ago, at a public meeting of the chief mer- 
chants, to promote the abolition of — " 

** I don't want to read it," cried the old 
man, in a querulous voice, pushing back with 
his hand the oflfered paper. 

" I will read it to you, then — " 

" I don't want to hear it read, sir ! It is 
not the affairs of — of Mr. Laurence Donovan 
I came here to discuss." 
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" That point you must permit me to decide. 
I have had some correspondence, within the 
last year, with the said Mr. Laurence Dono- 
van, which, by your leave, I will now com- 
municate to yourself." 

And while the old man sat aghast with 
consternation at this astounding intelligence, 
he proceeded to unfold a letter addressed to 
Mark Colston, Esq., Inner Temple, in the 
well-known handwriting of the unhappy Luke, 
bearing the New York post-mark, at which 
poor Downing cast a shuddering glance of re- 
cognition. 

Deeply as his interest was excited by the 
letter, he would fain have said again, " Don't 
read it ! I can't bear to hear you read it !" 
so appalled was his spirit at the notion of 
hearing confirmed the terrible fact of his son's 
amenability to the power of a ruffian, but that 
he was certain his prayers would only serve 
to confirm the intentions of Sir Mark. 

" * By what unhappy mischance my secret 
fell into your keeping,' wrote the pseudo 
Laurence Donovan, Mt were useless now to 
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inquire. Suffice it that you know what I 
fondly believed to be safe in the custody of 
iny poor father, and of that still more merci- 
ful Father who is in Heaven, who knows my 
innocence in what you justly term a black and 
heinous affair. 

" * But to what end, sir, have you disturbed 
me in my career of industry and integrity, and 
the happy security I was enjoying? It can- 
not be for a good purpose. For, since you 
know the life of usefulness I am leading, ex- 
ercising my strenuous endeavours for the pro- 
motion of the public weal, while striving also 
to establish the respectability of my new and 
undeservedly prosperous condition, you would, 
if a virtuous man, say, * Peace be with him ! 
If he have sinned, he is making atonement. 
If only unfortunate, Providence extends its 
hand over him, and his cause prospers.' 

" * But the tone of menace in which you 
have addressed me, attests that such are not 
your views : and I will consequently not waste 
my time in appealing to your compassion, or 
describing the moments of anguish, past and 
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present, by which I work out the expiation of 
an involuntary crime. My crown of thorns is 
never laid aside. My penitence is before God. 
And in His mercy is my trust. 

" * To you, therefore, I address neither prayer 
nor entreaty. We have never met. Heaven 
send that we may never meet. But I seem 
to understand your nature and drift as though 
we were well acquainted. 

" ^ Speak out, then. Tell me in plain terms 
your object. Fix your price. As you justly 
observe, though my life may be secure against 
your denunciation, that which is dearer to me 
than my life, my character, would be destroyed 
at -once by a mere whisper of the fact that 
my name is an assumed one, and that I fled 
my country to evade a charge of manslaughter 
— of fratricide! Name the sum or sacrifice 
by which your secrecy is to be obtained, and, 
if by any human possibility within my com- 
pass, it shall be yours. If not, you must do 
your worst. Should I be compelled, by the 
hardness of your terms, to break off the ne- 
gociation, the letter which conveys the tidings 
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of my incompetency will also convey the news 
of my death. On such points I have dwelt 
too consideringly under the pressure of heavy 
and incessant affliction, not to have made up 
my mind on every possible point and contin- 
gency into which my unfortunate position 
could betray me. 

" * I said just now, sir, that I scorned to 
address to you either request or petition : I 
was premature in the protest. On one point, 
sir, I would yam be beholden to you. On one 
point I entreat your mercy. In denouncing 
me to those among whom I am now associa- 
ting, and to whose level of mind I have raised 
myself by severe study and a self-effected 
education, do not, I implore you, aim a still 
harder blow than I have been already the un- 
happy cause of inflicting on two whom I love 
as much better than fame, or name, or mere 
worldly connexions, as the ties of nature are 
stronger than those created by interest or am- 
bition. Let my poor father, let my dear cou- 
sin, Esther, live in happy ignorance of what- 
ever evil you intend me. Above all, spare 
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the gray head of that dear and good old maD, 
and I shall find courage for my fate.' 

" And this is the son," cried Sir Mark, as 
soon as he perceived big tears pouring like 
rain from the eyes of the unhappy Downing, 
** this is the son whom you abandon to his 
ruin, in order to serve the cause of a couple 
of j>eevish damsels, who scarce consider you 
good enough to tread the same earth as them- 
selves ; with whom, so long as you live, you 
will never exchange a syllable; and who, 
even if aware of the sacrifice you had made 
in their favour, would think you did no more 
than your duty as a born serf of their estate, 
in leaving your only son to be hanged by the 
neck, in order that they might enjoy the 
spending of a certain number of thousands 
a-year !" 

"It is not for their sakes I am acting; it 
is for my own !" replied John Downing, in a 
dogged voice. 

" After all, then, your fine sentiments end 
in a sneaking affection for number one !" cried 
his adversary, with a hoarse laugh. "You 
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are afraid of what your neighbours would say, 
were the truth discovered! You are afraid 
of losing appetite for your food, and sleeping 
in the dark o' nights. You are afraid of 
Parson Wigswell, — you are afraid of Jukes 
the wheelwright, — you are afraid of mine 
hostess of the Black Lion." 

" I am afraid of what 'twere better for you 
that you feared as I do, — I am afraid of hell- 
fire! — I am afraid that, in the better land 
promised even to sinners, if contrite and hum- 
ble," rejoined the clerk, " it may be denied 
me to behold again the beloved wife of my 
youth, unless I strive to unburden my con- 



science." 



" Your conscience — ^your conscience !" re- 
torted Sir Mark, out of all patience. " People 
never find out the existence of their conscience, 
till they've overloaded it, just as a rich man 
finds out he has got a digestion. Take what 
dinner-pills you choose for your relief, but not 
at mt/ expense. In one word, therefore, 
Master Downing, either you keep your sur- 
mises and our previous acquaintance to your- 
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self, or this letter, long prepared for the pur- 
pose," continued he, taking a large envelope 
addressed to the Secretary of State's office 
from the case containing the collected docu- 
ments, — " this letter shall instantly convey to 
the proper authorities a disclosure of every 
fact connected with the murder of John Down- 
ing the younger. After the communication 
from a certain Mr. Laurence Donovan with 
which you have been favoured with the pe- 
rusal, I need not tell you that such a denun- 
ciation were tantamount to a sentence of death 
upon your son. Not by the hand of the 
finisher of the law. The rope of the hang- 
man reaches only the body of the felon. But 
better still, by his own ! — ^his own — whose 
ministry will condemn his immortal soul to 
the pangs of the worm that dieth not, and the 
fire that is not quenched." 

" Man — ^man ! — ^have mercy on me, do not 
tempt me thus cruelly," interrupted the ago- 
nized old clerk, to whom these words were 
sacred. But his adversary was not to be 
entreated. 
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^* Let him have repented and atoned as he 
may for his former sins/' persisted Sir Mark, 
" his last act in this world will be the crime 
of suicide. For thaty expiation is impossible, 
unless by those torments of eternity which 
constitute the vengeance of a jealous God !" 

" No, no, no !" cried Downing. " The Lord 
our God is a God of mercy : — the Lord our 
God, who hath witnessed our sore tempta- 
tion." 

" And without temptation, who falls into 
sin?" interrupted the evil-minded sophist. 
"My good friend, know that he who has 
tripped once, may without scruple fall again, 
for his cause is judged. If, from a wishy- 
washy apprehension lest the nearest kinsman of 
the late Sir Clement Colston should enjoy his 
estate unsanctioned by a marriage ceremony 
more or less, you should condemn your only 
son to the eternal penalties of self-murder, far 
greater would be your crime than in having 
for a moment neglected the custody of a bunch 
of rusty keys." 

" You must give me time, sir, you must 
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give me time to consider all these things/' 
faltered poor old Downing, the powers of 
whose enfeebled mind were becoming ex- 
hausted. " You must give me time !" 

" On condition you pledge the flimsy thing 
you call your conscience, that, in the interim, 
not a hint escapes your lips relative to the 
position you suppose me to hold in this place." 

" I give you my solemn word !" cried Down- 
ing, " I can do no more. You know whe- 
ther I can keep it." 

" Enough ! Go home ! — Ponder upon all 
you have heard. Ponder upon the great fact 
that God, who commanded children to love 
and honour their parents, issued no command- 
ment to parents to love their children, so im- 
possible seemed it to him who so loved his 
Son, that parental tenderness could be want- 
ing. It is the first great instinct of nature, 
Master Downing, — the holiest and best. Think 
twice, therefore, before you outrage the tie." 

Satisfied that these high-sounding words 
would sink deep into the bewildered spirit he 
had been endeavouring to mislead, the new 
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master of the Hall, when he saw the stndy- 
door close upon his victim, replaced the pre- 
cious documents which had served as imple- 
ments to his malice in their former safe- 
keeping, with a chuckle of exultation and 
glare* of triumphant scorn such as used to 
irradiate the features of Edmund Kean after 
his subjugation of the " gentle Lady Anne." 
He foresaw that his purpose was accom- 
plished. 



\ 
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CHAPTER X. 

S*il ne fallait que^ s*abandomier en toute liberie aux in- 

Btincts de son coeur, pour revenir ensnite k son devoir et 

retrouver intacts tons les biens qu*on a perdus, cela serait 

trop simple et trop facile. 

Jules Janin. 

The break of day that succeeded this 
stormy, interview was one of those soft, misty, 
autumnal mornings, when Nature, like other 
decaying beauties, appears to cover her face 
with a veil to conceal its infirmity of feature. 

Creeping mists obscured the lowlands ; and 
the acclivities of Warling Wood, deeply tinged 
with their autumnal hue, could only be per- 
ceived at intervals as the wreaths of vapour 
passed onward along the valley. So still was 
the quiet landscape, that you seemed to hear 
the dropping of every yellow leaf that fell 
death-stricken to the ground. Only the Hams 
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and their alder-bushes retained the dank, dark, 
unnatural verdure, produced by the overflow- 
ings of the little stream. 

Before the leaden sky was more than haK 
enlightened, the poor old clerk had already 
issued from his cottage ; his heavy spirit in 
sad accordance with the depressing closeness 
of the weather. With his spade upon his 
shoulder, as if for the garden work which for 
some time past he had resumed sufficiently to 
supply himself with the necessaries of the life, 
though never for the pride and pleasure of 
former years, he reached the wicket-gate 
opening to the lane. 

Pausing there a moment, he looked to the 
right and left, as if to ascertain that no eye 
was upon him, ere he closed it after him, and 
proceeded, with steps more hurried than his 
usual drooping pace, towards the bottom of 
the lane, where the muddy ooze gradually 
terminated in a sprinkling of verdure deepen- 
ing into the green margin of the stream. 
Poor old man ! — His foot was on the Hams 
again; on the Hams from which, for more 
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than five years past, he had refrained as from 
a place of torment. 

Flapping his faded straw hat still lower 
over his eyes, and looking neither hither nor 
thither, he took his way along the path to- 
wards F ; at that season of the year so 

spongy with the rise of the waters, that every 
print of his heavy foot seemed to sink into 
the soil. He perceived it not, however. His 
downcast looks were bent upon the grassy 
way before him ; and even that he saw not, 
for the mist before his eyes. He did not so 
much as hear the rippling of the stream, 
where, at #. turn of its channel, the gravel 
thrown up by the trout formed a sort of dam, 
against which the waters chafed and mur- 
mured. His senses were wholly absorbed in 
the inward workings of his soul. 

On reaching an alder bush, somewhat larger 
than the rest, at the foot of which lay a white 
stone, placed there perhaps as a mark, the 
old man paused suddenly, raised his hat from 
his forehead, wiped the cold moisture from his 
brow ; and having stared wistfully round, to 
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assure himself that, though the morning had 
now fully dawned, he was still in solitary pos- 
session of the yalley, he turned suddenly to 
the left ; and, putting aside the underwood 
fringmg like a natural boundary the abrupt 
rise of Warling Wood, pushed upwards along 
a run, or pathway, so overgrown and entangled 
that, even though the leaves had partially 
fallen from the trees, the person ascending 
to the ridge of the hill by that narrow way 
was undiscoverable from the level below. 

Some fifty or sixty feet above the Hams, 
along the slanting ascent, ran a ledge a few 
feet wide, produced either by a litndslip, or, 
according to the often mumbled assertion of 
poor Sir Clement, by the remains of an old 
Roman military road ; an antiquarian crotchet 
that signified little, since the lapse of cen- 
turies had covered it with underwood like the 
rest, so as to render the track undiscemable, 
unless when groping on the spot. 

Thither it was, however, that the old clerk 
was wending his way. Had he been ques- 
tioned concerning his business there, his answer 
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would have been, that he came to dig up, for 
transplantation to his garden, a few roots of the 
wild lilies that grew abundantly near the spot. 
But constant reference to the fragment of a 
letter which he took from his pocket, on which 
seemed traced a plan or map, indicated some 
ulterior object. 

As he wound his waj upwards with the 
spade resting on his shoulder, the oppressive 
mistiness of the atmosphere, warm with the 
exhalations of the teeming earth and the de- 
caying yegetation on its surface, compelled 
him to rest himself for a moment. Or per- 
haps he paused only to ascertain that the 
rustlings he heard around him, though not a 
breath was stirring, were produced only by 
the flitting of the birds among the sharp 
glossy leaves of the underwood of Spanish 
chestnut ; as they flew, piping to each other, 
from bush to bush, in the sweet melancholy 
whistle that sounds like a sad farewell to the 
declining year. 

After a moment's breathing-time, the poor 
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old man resumed his way. But just as he 
attained the spot he was desirous to reach, 
again he stopped suddenly; and this time, 
with heaving breast and distended eyes. Hor- 
ror overcame his mind on discerning through 
the mist, and at the very juncture recently 
pointed out by a letter from New York, the 
figure of a person engaged in the very office 
he was come to perform. 

The bushy copsewood interposed like a 
screen between them. The hazy atmosphere 
perplexed his at-all-times imperfect vision. 
But as well as he could satisfy himself, a 
white figure was stooping over a cavity that 
might have served for an infant's grave, on 
the very spot where he knew the clothes of 
his unhappy son to have been deposited. 

Nothing doubting that the visitation was 
supernatural, — an apparition indicatory — 
(which?) — of divine wrath or divine protection, 
the hair stood up on the old man's head, and 
he was about to fall on his knees in rever- 
ence ; when lo ! startled by his movements, 
the figure hitherto stooping stood upright; 
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and he beheld one whom he instantly recog- 
nised as Esther Harman, his niece. 

Still, his mind was so perturbed, his recol- 
lections of the girl, whom he had beheld but 
twice or thrice since she grew to woman's 
estate, were so faint, — and, above all, the 
wasted shadowy creature before him bore such 
slight affinity to the well-conditioned maiden 
so loved of Luke, and, unhappily, so loved 
also of his brother, — that poor Downing 
might be forgiven if, for a moment, he fondly 
imagined that he beheld the disembodied 
spirit of his sister's daughter, who, being in 
service in another county, had perhaps died, 
and returned after death to haunt the spot so 
fatal to her earthly happiness. 

But poor Esther possessed a far clearer 
mind than her uncle. No sooner did she 
catch a glimpse of him striving against the 
branches of the copse, than she understood at 
once his purpose there, and his terror lest 
that purpose should be discovered. 

" Uncle !" said she, advancing hastily to- 
wards him, " we have not a minute to lose. 
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People will be about, uncle, and neither of ns 
must be seen here. The shreds that remain 
of what you came to destroy, are already 
under ground. I was filling in the earth 
over them. Help me, uncle, help me. When 
quite covered in, T will replace the moss 
and sticks over the place exactly as I found 
them." 

But to excite the same apt promptitude in 
the old man, with which the danger of him 
she loved had inspired her own gentle nature, 
was not so easy. Poor Downing kept gazing 
on her, bewildered, and holding her hand in 
his, — as if trying to remember,— or perhaps 
trying to forget. 

" Lose no time, dear uncle,*' persisted the 
poor girl, snatching away her hand, and 
taking from the trembling hold of the old 
man the spade he was now scarcely capable 
of using. 

"What do you want with me, Hetty? 
What is it you are going to do ? I came here 
to dig up roots for my garden," said he, at 
length, in such manifest confusion of mind, 
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that, without further hesitation, she addressed 
herself anew to her task, and using the sharp 
narrow garden-spade of her uncle in place of 
the clumsy hoe with which, as the only in- 
strument at her disposal, she had scraped 
rather than dug her way into the fibrous 
earth, fortunately softened by the October 
rains, the cayity was now speedily filled in 
again. The moisture fell from her brow as 
she worked. But when the earth was care- 
fully levelled, she spread over it the moss and 
decayed leaves and broken twigs, with the art 
or instinct of a bird constructing a nest for 
its young. 

" You would not notice the spot now, would 
you, uncle?'' said she, pausing a moment, 
with tearful eyes and cheeks crimsoned by 
exertion, to survey her work. Then, finding 
his face overspread by a vacant and idiotic 
smile, she took him by the arm to lead him 
away from the place. 

" Stay a moment !" said she, stopping sud- 
denly as they were hurrying down to the 
Hams, through the crashing branches. And 
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though her arms ached with a pain beyond 
weariness, from her previous labours, she put 
her foot once more to the spade, and dug up 
several knots of lily roots, by way of pretext 
for their presence there in case of any unlucky 
encounter. 

Not a word, however, escaped her lips. 
She resolved to defer to some future moment, 
when he was more himself, her explanations 
to her uncle. 

With the spade and hoe hung over his 
shoulder, and his niece by his side, bearing a 
few clumps of lily roots, secured with moss 
and osier withys, he was now tottering me- 
chanically along the water-side back to the 
cottage ; absorbed in vague bewilderment of 
mind, in which predominated terrible remi- 
niscences of the past, such as seemed to tinge 
with blood the green herbage under his feet, 
as when, after long gazing at the sun, crimson 
spots appear to arise on every object that 
meets our eyes. 

In utter silence they traversed the Hams. 
Worlds of thought and emotion struggled in 
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the minds of both, so that talk was impossible ; 
and without obstruction, they attained the 
spot where the oozings of the lane, discharg- 
ing themselves into the stream, for a moment 
defiled its fair margin. 

Gladly did they turn into the causeway 
where their pi^nce would excite no surprise; 
and there it was that Esther Harman found 
courage to speak. 

^ I was coming to visit you this morning, 
uncle," said she, in a broken voice, " even if 
we had not met in Warling Wood. I wanted 
to see you. I wanted to tell you that I had 
heard from him. A ship letter. He is well. 
It was a hint from him that urged me to the 
duty you found me executing." 

" Bide a bit, lass," muttered the old man, 
opening the wicket leading into his garden, 
" bide a bit, till you are safe under my own 
roof, Esther, before you talk of such things." 

Before they reached the cottage, John 
Downing flung aside into the bushes, as if 
weary of their weight, the tools he had been 
carrying. But it was only at the door-sill 
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that Esther deposited the lily roots she had 
mechanically brought back with her all the 
way to Hartington. 

Her uncle was the first to enter the house, 
which, according to the custom of that primi- 
tive Tillage, was left on the latch ; and the 
exclamation of horror-struck surprise with 
which he started back on the threshold, pre- 
pared her for some unusual circumstance. 

On following him into the kitchen, the first 
object that met her eyes was a hard-featured, 
middle-aged stranger, attired in the deepest 
mourning, who seemed so thoroughly at home, 
that poor Esther's amazement was almost as 
great as that of her uncle. Of Sir Mark 
Colston she had never even heard. But the 
external appearance of this early visitor 
seemed to indicate that he was a clergyman. 
Since she last visited Hartington, Mr. Wigs- 
well had probably been gathered to his prede- 
cessors, and was replaced by the harsh-looking 
individual before her. He did not keep her 
long in suspense. 

" We are both of us early risers, it appears. 
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Master Downing," said he, ** like most people 
who have anght stirring in their heads or 
hearts to lighten their slumber. To-day, it 
seems, yon have been beforehand with me." 

** I went ont betimes to meet my niece," 
said the clerk, who, by the very shock of find- 
ing his enemy thns established nnder his roof, 
had recovered his self-possession. And Es- 
ther, judging from this evasive reply on the 
part of a man so upright as her uncle, that 
the stranger was one to whom he was forced 
to defer, and whose knowledge of his real 
errand would be injurious, took her cue from 
his reserve, and prepared to answer whatever 
question might be addressed her by the indi- 
vidual who was staring her out of countenance 
with little ceremony or decency. 

But Sir Mark Colston was no asker of ques- 
tions. He was of the order of spirits who 
are accustomed to give the law, rather than 
receive it. 

" I came hither. Master Downing," said he, 
after a momentary pause, during which Esther 
would have retired and left them together, 
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but for a sign from her uncle, — "I cam^ 
hither to inform you of what escaped my" 
memory last night, that the New York packet 
sails on Saturday next ; and that, before that 
time, your mind must be fully made up." 

" Before that time, sir, I will wait upon 
you,'* was the reply of the old man, whose 
feelings were still deeply moved by his recent 
expedition. "In the meanwhile, I do not 
well see what we have to say to each other.** 

** Less, certainly, than of each other !" re- 
torted his visitor ; adding more forbearingly, 
after obtaining a more perfect view of the 
sweet face of Esther Harman by the removal 
of her bonnet, "But on whatever other 
points we may disagree, Master Downing, 
there is surely no reason why, as landlord and 
tenant, we should live on ungracious terms." 

" You are mistaken, sir. I am an inde- 
pendent man. This cottage is copyhold. 
This cottage and the four nearest it are built 
on what was once church land, and pay a 
peppercorn rent to the rector. No, no, I 
have nothing to do with the Colston family. 
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•—nothing to do with the Hartington pro- 
perty." 

" Then I am a less lucky man than I thought 
myself," retorted Sir Mark, with another ad- 
miring glance towards Esther. " I was in 
hopes that the visitor you had risen so early 
this morning to welcome, was at least going 
to reside under a roof that called me master." 

Even this sally obtained not a civil word in 
reply from old Downing, who, weary as he 
was, kept sturdily afoot, rather than afford a 
pretext to his tormentor for resuming the seat 
from which, at their entrance, he had risen 
with the spontaneous deference paid by even 
the coarsest natures to the presence of youth 
and beauty. 

"I should have spared myself the walk 
from the Hall, had I been aware that I was 
not likely to find you alone," continued the 
baronet, perceiving that there existed no ten- 
dency to accommodation on the part of one 
whom it was so essential to conciliate. He 
even judged it better to expedite his depar- 
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tare, lest the old clerk should be incited to 
an open rupture in presence of his niece; and 
mortifying enough it was to the man at the 
head of the Hartington estates, that not a 
single point of advantage presented itself by 
which he could impress the people before him 
with a sense of his superiority. 

" Aha !" cried he, however, in an exulting 
voice, the moment he reached the threshold, 
and saw the lily roots lying beside the door. 
" You have been to Warling Wood this morn- 
ing ? A strange spot. Master Downing,** con- 
tinued he, fixing his eyes significantly on the 
instantaneously blanched face of the old clerk, 
" a strange spot, surely, for you to select for 
your horticultural experiments ? Were these 
roots taken, pray, from the spot where — '* 

" Hey were dug up by me^ sir, to place in 
my uncle's garden," interposed Esther, coming 
promptly to the assistance of her uncle. " I 
am fond of flowers, sir — very fond, — ^as fond 
as he is." 

" In that case," rejoined Sir Mark, touch- 
ing his hat slightly, in token of leave-taking. 
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^ you must come aud visit the garden at the 
Hall. The flowers and plants there are quite 
as much at your disposal, and I trust a little 
freer from melancholy association than the 
weeds you have been at the trouble of trans- 
planting from a spot, to say the least of it, so 
unlucky as Warling Wood." 

"Shut the door, Hetty!'' cried the old 
man, tottering back into the cottage and 
sinking upon the settle, the moment his guest 
disappeared through the garden-gate into the 
lane. " Shut it after him, lest he should be 
tempted to return. Shut it, child, and bolt 
it !*' continued he, with almost hysterical vio- 
lence. And Esther could appreciate the re- 
straint her uncle must have been exercising 
over himself in the stranger's presence, from 
the violence with which his emotions now 
burst forth. 

Heavy sobs, broken by incoherent ejacula- 
tions, escaped his heaving breast. 

" The wretch — the ruffian !" cried he. 
" He to speak disrespectfully of my poor boy ! 
— He to triumph over Luke ! — He to threaten ! 
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— He to exult ! And to be obliged to listen 
to him, Esther, and stand by without an 
angry word between my lips, while he was 
darting his looks into yours, and taking the 
measure of your shape with his hateful eyes. 
What would your cousin have said, Hetty, 
could he have seen him! — And /said nothing! 
/ uttered never a word ! — Like a poor con- 
victed wretch I sat by, prepared to meet with 
submission whatever insult he might be pleased 
to offer to me and mine !" 

" Do not distress yourself in this way, 
uncle," pleaded the poor girl. " The gentle- 
man, whoever he may be, spoke you fairly, 
and seemed to mean you no harm." 

" Means me no harm !" muttered poor 
Downing, with a haggard look. 

" People who have undergone much trouble, 
get to look upon everybody as an enemy," 
persisted Esther. 

" If you were acting this morning, my dear 
child, under orders from your poor cousin 
Luke," rejoined the old man, "you cannot 
but be aware that his anxiety of late has 
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arisen from the threatenings of a man who w 
bent upon bringing him to justice." 

" Bringing him to justice f " interrupted 
Esther Harman, turning as pale as death. 
" No, uncle ! I knew nothing of the kind ; I 
guessed nothing of the kind. Since the poor 
feUow landed in America, he has written to 
me from time to time, telling me only that he 
was well and thriving ; but never why he had 
quitted England, or whether he ever intended 
to return to it again. At first, indeed, I 
offered to join him, as soon as the labour of 
my own hands afforded me means for the 
voyage. For then I fancied him poor, and 
that my assistance and presence might be a 
comfort to him. But as soon as I found how 
much you had done for my cousin, and how 
greatly he was prospering, I ceased to make 
further plans or further offers, fancying that, 
after all, his trip to America had been a mere 
speculation — an affair of money-making, the 
unlooked-for success of which had perhaps 
made him look above me — perhaps forget me, 
— ^perhaps ybry^^ himself J*^ 
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" Poor fellow ! poor Luke !" murmured his 
father, in scarcely audible accents. 

" And so I took what comfort I could, uncle, 
and determined to trouble him no more," 
added poor Esther, in a still more desponding 
voice ; " though, in spite of all I could do, he 
was still uppermost in my thoughts, — that is, 
he was oM my thoughts, — all my object, — all 
my very life, — ^he has been, God knows, ever 
since we were children together, threading 
daisies on the Norcroft meadows. I worked 
the less hard, indeed, from the time I knew it 
was all of no use ; and that, hoard what earn- 
ings I might, they were never to take me to 
him ! But a short while ago, there came a 
letter by post, not like the rest, sad, and 
short, and cold, but like a leave-taking letter, 
telling all — all that is in the heart, because 
there is no further use in concealment. In 
that letter, uncle, he explained why he had 
never asked me to join him, why he had ceased 
to remind me of my promise to be his wife; 
because, prosper as he might, a great peril 
was always suspended over him ; and that 
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neyer, never would he expose me to the shame 
which might at any moment overtake him 
and darken his remaining days." 

" Ay, at any moment — ^at ant/ moment !" 
muttered the unhappy old man. 

"He even told me the cause of all this 
trouble, uncle,'' added Esther, in a faint voice, 
" and vert/ terrible was it to me to learn for 
truth what I had so often guessed and guessed 
till my heart ached again. But from all he 
said of his feelings and his reasons for abstain- 
ing from making me his wife, I determined 
instantly to set out for America and join him. 
The money I first collected is still untouched. 
For though I had given up all thoughts of 
the voyage, I should have taken shame to 
myself to have used a shilling of it for any 
other purpose." 

" Poor girl ! — Good girl !" moaned the fa- 
ther of Luke. 

** And next week, uncle, I shall embark at 
Liverpool. You will not betray me to my 
brother ? No, no, you will not betray me. 
Since my poor mother's death, I have not 
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held myself accountable for my doings to any 
at Norcroft ; where I was forced to hear my 
cousin spoken of in terms that made my blood 
freeze in my veins/' 

" You are going— -j^ow, a young and deli- 
cate girl, are literally going to join him in 
America ?" faltered the astonished clerk. 

"Since it was humbleness and not pride 
which made him forbear to ask me," added 
Esther in a lower voice, " why should I hesi- 
tate ? From something in his letter, however, 
a fear he expressed that you might have 
wanted courage to execute a grievous com- 
mission with which he had charged you, I 
thought it better, before I sailed from Eng- 
land for ever, to visit this place, to visit War- 
ling Wood. From the way in which you 
found me occupied this morning, you can un- 
derstand my purpose. It is fulfilled. Thank 
God it is fulfilled ! Thank God I had strength 
of heart to seek out that horrible place ! For 
it was not too late, uncle. It was necessary 
that one of us should reach the spot. And 
now that my task is done, I can go in peace. 
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Unless, (since you say that the man who was 
here, just now, is the bitter "enemy of Luke,) 
unless the sight of the lilies should have 
awakened his suspicions, — all is now safe.'* 

" Esther !" said old Downing, removing his 
trembling hand from before his face and 
placing it in that of his niece. " Esther, you 
are a good girl, — a good and faithful girl ! 
You must take me with you. If I can manage 
to quit this place by stealth, so as to meet 
you at Bristol — " 

" You can — you can !" interrupted his 
niece, anticipating with joy what was to 
follow. 

" In tliat case, my poor child, I will go 
with you to America." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

This warld*s wealth, when I think on 

Its pride and a* the lave o% 
Fie, fie, on silly coward man. 

That he should be the slave o't. 
Oh ! why should fate such pleasure take 

Life*s dearest bands untwining, 

Or why sae sweet a flower as love 

Depend on Fortune*s shining ! 

Burns. 

While these painful scenes were passing in 
the quiet village of Hartington, the amiable 
family so singularly frustrated in their expec- 
tations of inheritance, were nearly as much to 
be pitied as Esther and her uncle. 

The first, if not the only care of the two 
girls, was their mother. At her age, the sud- 
den loss of nearly two-thirds of her income 
was a loss indeed. The prudence of Mrs. 
Colston's habits of life during the first years 
of her widowhood, afforded sufficient proof 
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that the splendours of affluence were not 
essential to her happiness. But the indul- 
gences of the last ten had now become ha- 
bitual ; and hard indeed was it to be forced 
to reduce her establishment, discard her at- 
tached servants, renounce her comfortable 
abode, and the carriage which her increasing 
infirmities rendered almost a necessary of life. 
To secure all these enjoyments to their kind 
mother by a proper settlement, the girls had 
kept single during their uncle's lifetime ; and 
now, it was impossible not to regret their 
over-solicitude. For in the event of the mar- 
riage of either. Sir Clement would unques- 
tionably have bestowed a dowry such as might 
have afforded some compensation for the even- 
tual loss of the estate. 

On every side, their prospects were gloomy. 
The comfort of their mother's declining years 
was destroyed ; nor would either of them lis- 
ten to the generous eagerness with which a 
home was offered to her both by Colonel Lar- 
pent and Sir Henry Fletcher. 

^^ Remember the fable of the old man and 
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the bundle of sticks," said Cecilia, when the 
latter pleaded for the immediate fulfilment of 
their engagement. " To strengthen each other, 
we must remain together. Poor mamma must 
not be deserted in her change of fortunes by 
the children to whom she has devoted her 
life." 

"Do I ask you to desert her?" was the 
earnest rejoinder. "No, no! I would not 
have you lose sight of her, dearest Cissy, for 
a single day. You must persuade her and 
Sophia to reside with us. There is room 
enough for you all, in my rambling old bar- 
rack of a house at Newtovm Fletcher. I can- 
not, indeed, pretend to lodge Mrs. Colston so 
well, or make her so comfortable, as she has been 
in her charming house in Bruton Street. But 
she is sure of the rough and ready hospitality 
of an Irish heart and hearth; and, while you rule 
over both, my own dearest, as their lady and 
mistress, I cannot fancy that the old lady will 
be very unhappy under my roof. Besides, she 
will enjoy what you and yours seem to prize 
beyond many a more brilliant privilege — ^the 
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power of doing good. My people and place 
have been sadly neglected, Cissy. I shall not 
be able to spare you to look after them half 
so much as they require ; and it would be in- 
deed an act of humanity were Mrs. Colston 
and Sophia to superintend the schools I am 
building, and carry out a hundredth part of 
the plans you had formed at Hartington !" 

Cecilia Colston was gratified, but not con- 
vinced. At her mother's time of life, it was 
essential that she should be independent ; and 
both daughters fully coincided in her project 
of retiring to the country, after disposing of 
the lease and furniture of her London house. 
But when the moment came for quitting 
it, all three appeared to feel, for the first 
time, the hardness of the fate that had befallen 
them. Not a room in the house, scarcely an 
article of furniture, but was endeared to the 
girls by association with some moment or in- 
cident of their happy courtships. It was not 
the good taste and elegance of the establish- 
ment (which had so readily secured a tenant 
eager to purchase everything as it stood) that 
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moved their regret. But there was something ^ 
of desecration in leaving to the enjoyment of ^ 
strangers those pleasant drawing-rooms where ' 
their young lives had passed so happily, and 
where each in succession had found her girlish 
happiness completed by a declaration of at- 
tachment from the man she loved. 

A small cottage residence on the border of 
Hertfordshire had been engaged by Mrs. Col- 
ston, till a complete settlement was effected 
in their affairs. For, though neither Aldridge 
nor Mr. Boscawen, her London lawyer, afforded 
much encouragement to commence the amica- 
ble suit suggested in the first instance, the 
cost of which would be a heavy burden on 
her reduced income, Colonel Larpent saw 
things with more sanguine eyes. On two 
points he was firm as a rock ; viz., his deter- 
mination to overcome Miss Colston's disinter- 
ested scruples about becoming his wife, and 
his advice to resist to the utmost the preten- 
sions of one, who, with the perspicacity of a 
shrewd mind and honest heart, he had never 
doubted to be an impostor. 
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" In offering to Mrs. Colston the means of 
carrying on the suit," said he to Sophia, after 
endeavouring to stimulate anew the courage 
of the family, " I am incurring no risk ; so do 
not, I entreat, renew your praises of my ge- 
nerosity. On the contrary, I am merely 
securing a noble fortune to my wife. For 
my wife you are, and must be ! With your 
equitable principles, you cannot act so un- 
feirly by me as withdraw your plighted word, 
merely because your mother is forced for a 
time to reduce her establishment." 

*^ You must make allowance for our being 
at present a little stunned by the blow that 
has befallen us," replied Sophia. "It re- 
quires something more than philosophy to 
enable one to meet with composure so sudden 
an overturn of all the projects of one's life. 
For years past, all our thought has been what 
we were to do for mamma on the death of Sir 
Clement, and how her comfort and happiness 
were to be best secured. Not one of the old 
servants but had a pension in prospect. And 
to see all this suddenly extinguished! To 
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feel that, instead of being able to assist heVj 
and reward the others, we are aboat to be- 
come a burthen to her !" 

" Thatj at least, is your own fault," inter- 
rupted the Colonel. " You well know how 
eagerly both Cecilia and yourself are waited 
for in homes of your own !" 

" And would my wounded pride be soothed^ 
think you, by becoming a burthen on you ? '* 
cried Sophia, with a vivid blush ; " on yoti, 
dear Charles, who have already three children 
to provide for." 

" Ay, there it is !" cried the blunt soldier. 
" Half the misery of the business, if not the 
whole, is a case of wounded pride. Matters 
might have been a thousand times worse. 
Mrs. Colston, with nearly a thousand a-year, 
has surely enough for the common comforts 
of life. Yourself and your sister carry with 
you into the families into which you are about 
to marry (yes, dearest, in spite of all your 
remonstrances and denials, I say again, about 
to marry) the endowments of youth, beauty, 
virtue, talent, and family connexion. No- 
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thing wanting, you see, but money; which, 
when you fancied it your own, you prized so 
lightly, that you have taught me to measure 
its value as you then did. If you continue 
to dwell thus bitterly on your loss, I shall, in 
fact, begin to fancy your former high-mind- 
edness assumed." 

These suggestions tended to brighten with 
a smile the dejected countenance of Sophia. 
But they did not blind her to the fact, that 
to bestow her hand on the noble-hearted sol- 
dier would be a serious injury to his children ; 
and she persisted so bravely in her refusal, 
that, unwilling to mistrust the steadfastness 
of her affection. Colonel Larpent began to 
attribute her resolution to a conviction that, 
at some future time, her fortune would be re- 
stored to her, and all her former projects 
realized. If such the cause of her hesitation, 
it was his own fault ; for it was he who had 
inspired her with faith in the tenability of her 
claims. 

In the vague hope of being able to destroy 
the work of his hands, he hurried to consult 
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Mr. Boscawen, the family lawyer, to whom 
the care of their interests was intrusted ; and 
eagerly endeavoured to enlist his advice against 
the commencement of the amicable suit he 
had hitherto so warmly advocated. 

The prim solicitor looked a little surprised 
at a change so sudden. But having seen 
Colonel Larpent in company with his fair 
clients throughout the interviews to which 
their extraordinary dilemma had given rise, 
and concluded him to be one of their nearest 
relations, he did not hesitate to confide to 
him the exact state of the case. 

*^Some weeks have occurred," said he, 
^^ since I had any communication on the subject 
from the Miss Colstons; and I am conse- 
quently in hopes that the propositions which 
I was then employed to transmit to them, 
were the means of altering their views con- 
cerning the lawsuit." 

An exclamation of '* propositions T^ was 
with some difficulty repressed on the lips of 
the blunt soldier; for nothing of the kind 
had been confided to him by Mrs. Colston or 
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her daughters; and he was unwilling that 
Boscawen (whom he supposed to he apprized 
of the terms on which he stood in the family) 
should suppose that reserves, in matters of 
pecuniary interest, existed between himself 
and Sophia. 

^^ Little as I foresaw such a compromise at 
the commencement of this untoward affair," 
resumed the lawyer, " I cannot but admit 
that the marriage proposed by Sir Mark 
affords the only probable chance of securing 
any share or portion of the Colston estates to 
the daughters of the late Colonel. Peace- 
making is not exactly the office of my pro- 
fession," continued he, with a grim smile; 
^^ nor am I inclined to lose the thousands 
which such proceedings as those suggested by 
yourself to the young ladies would have put 
into my pocket. Still, sir, candour forces me 
to admit that nothing can be more liberal 
than the intentions entertained by Sir Mark. 
In the event of Miss Colston's acceptance of 
his hand, he bestows a marriage-portion of 
thirty thousand pounds on her sister ; and on 
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the old lady an annuity of five hundred pe 
annum. Admit that nothing can be hand- 
someh I doubt, indeed, whether the late Sir 
Clement would in his lifetime have done as 
much." 

" Nothing, indeed, can be handsomer," me- 
chanically repeated his astounded auditor, 
" And, as you observe, a lawsuit under such 
circumstances is out of the question." 

He scarcely knew what he was saying. He 
scarcely knew in what manner he made his 
exit out of the chamber of Boscawen and 
Hatch, and, with his hat over his eyes, stum- 
bled down the worn and dirty stone staircase 
leading from their dreary den to Lincoln's Jnn 
Fields. The amazement which had fallen on 
the mind of Sophia on Sir Mark Colston's 
sudden inbreak at Hartington Hall, was in 
fact scarcely more bewildering than that of 
poor Larpent, as he jumped into the first 
hackney-coach that presented itself, conscious 
that his perturbation of mind rendered him 
no object for the streets. 

To be forced to resign her, after three years 
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of unqualified love and confidence, — resign 
ber, at a moment when he had fancied her 
more than ever his own ; — when he had fan- 
cied his affection a necessary and a sufficient 
consolation for her loss of fortune! And, 
above all, to resign her with contempt and 
loathing in his heart ! 

His whole view of human nature was changed. 
If the noble-minded Sophia Colston had suc- 
cumbed to pecuniary temptation, who was 
to stand upright ? If the candid Sophia Col- 
ston had stooped to deceive by false pretences 
the man who so implicitly trusted to her, 
what woman was henceforward to be be- 
lieved? So plausibly, too, as she had dis- 
guised her flagitious intentions, under a pre- 
tence of generous consideration for his inter- 
ests ! So speciously as the whole family had 
hurried their departure for the country, in 
order to be out of the way of remonstrance or 
reproach, on the public announcement of their 
vnretched compromise with the man they had 
proclaimed an impostor and swindler ! 

No wonder the distracted man rushed home 
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for the solitary indulgence of his indignation. 
At Colonel Larpent's age, for he was on the 
Terge of forty, and more than one silyeiy 
thread was intemiingled with his rich brown 
hair, the affections of the heart are neither 
lightly bestowed nor easily resumed. His 
passion was not the impetuous but transitory 
passion of a boy. EQs love for Sophia was all 
the stronger for the reverence by which it was 
sobered ; like a lamp that bums brightest and 
longest when the flame is not allowed to rise 
too high. — And forced to abjure not only all 
hope of making her his wife, but all power of 
remembering her with affection, his future life 
became a blank. His children, — ^the children 
she had adopted as her own, — ^the children 
whom he had ceased to consider motherless 
since she had called them hers, came running 
to meet him ; and as he looked at their bright 
eyes and thoughtless smiles, and reflected how 
grievous a change had been wrought in their 
destinies, he was forced to lift the youngest 
little girl in bis arms, and conceal his face 
amid her flowing curls, that his gathering 
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tears might fall unnoticed. What was to be- 
come of them ? What was to become of himf 
Winter having been absorbed by the nego- 
ciations between the two branches of the Col- 
ston family, the spring was already come, to 
afford a fair pretext, where pretext was want- 
ing, for removal from town; and Colonel 
Larpent, who was leading a London life only 
to favour his daily visits to Bruton Street, 
felt that it would be impossible to remain 
there after a shock which had rendered him a 
second time as much a widower as the loss of 
his amiable wife four years before. He must 
instantly leave town, — ^he must instantly leave 
England. There was not a spot in the king- 
dom sufficiently far from her to enable him to 
breathe in peace. 

As to these three little helpless creatures, 
^hose buoyant spirits would be insupportable, 
he would leave them at the rectory with 
their grandmother. From the moment of her 
daughter's death, indeed, Mrs. Wigswell would 
fain have adopted them ; and never were the 
old people so happy as when they could get 
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their grandchildren into the country for a 
long visit. 

The following morning, therefore, he escorted 
them, under the care of their faithful old 
nurse, to Hartington. It was necessary he 
should explain to the fond grandmother, by 
whom his preference for Sophia had been first 
encouraged, that all engagement between them 
was at an end ; and, a little to his indigna- 
tion, the old lady, who had measured the 
merit of his future wife a little too much by 
the weight of her strong box, attributing his 
change of purpose to prudential motives, 
warmly seconded his project of going abroad. 

" His being out of the way at such a time 
would get over a thousand little unpleasant- 
nesses. Since he had been so wise as to con- 
sider his children's prospects before his own 
inclinations. Miss Colston would no doubt fol- 
low his example during his absence, and cnake 
a comfortable settlement for life." 

Colonel Larpent turned away with a sicken- 
ing heart. Old and young were against him. 
' oause for regret or blame in a de- 
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cision by which his happiness was marred for 
life. 

He almost regretted that he had not sent 
down the children to Haitington with their 
nurse, unaccompanied. Bat he had wanted 
to see the place again, before he quitted Eng- 
land. It was very dear to him, very sacred. 
There were deposited the remains of that lost 
Eliza, who, on her deathbed, had recom- 
mended him to renew at some future time, 
for the sake of his infants, the happy domes- 
tic life they had enjoyed together. And there 
had commenced his perception of the excel- 
lence of the high-minded girl, who had at 
length consented to become his wife. 

Everything had then favoured his court- 
ship. The old lady at the rectory contrived 
to have him staying with her, whenever Mrs. 
Colston and her daughters were on a visit to 
Sir Clement ; nor was there a spot in the fine 
old park, or a drive in the adjacent woods, 
but was hallowed by recollections of Sophia. 

Often and often had they strolled together 
into the village, devising plans of future im- 
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provement; how the cheerful green was to 
be respected, the horse-pond embanked, the 
lane widened and drained ; and school-houses 
and alms-houses erected on the site of the 
sawpit opposite the Black Lion. And while 
the Colonel examined with the eye of a prac- 
tised engineer the capabilities of the lane and 
the Hams, more than once had they paused at 
old Downing's cottage, on pretence of begging 
one of his choice carnations : but, in reality, 
to bestow a few kindly words on the poor old 
man, whose family misfortunes rendered him 
an object of compassion at the Hall. 

Very grievous was it to revolve these recol- 
lections in his mind, now that he was visiting 
Hartington without one cheering hope. Spring 
was budding from every bough. The orchards 
were white with blossoms, the hedges fragrant 
vrith violets, the gaudy flowers of the crown 
imperial flaunting in the cottage gardens, the 
meadows clothed with the emerald green of 
their first verdure. Everything was sweet, 
and gay, and vivid. The young leaves of the 
lime trees on the green already quivered in 
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the breeze. The beauty of the year was ex- 
panding in every point of the landscape. 

As soon as the good rector had sunk into 
his evening doze, and his lady retired to instal 
her grandchildren in their nursery, Colonel 
Larpent accordingly sauntered out into the 
village, to pause at every well-remembered 
spot consecrated by memories of the past. 

After pausing in the churchyard to peruse, 
as if for the first time, the marble tablet in- 
serted in the old sandstone wall of the church, 
" Sacred to the memory of Eliza, the beloved 
wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Larpent, of the 
5th Dragoon Guards," and containing a just 
tribute to her virtues, — he turned with a 
swelling heart into the narrow gravel path 
leading to the lane, secretly reproaching him- 
self for having too well obeyed her injunc- 
tions ; fancying, perLaps, his present misery 
the penalty of his faithlessness to the dead. 

With his eyelids swollen with unshed tears, 
he did not care to retraverse the village. 
Turning, therefore, towards the Hams, be- 
tween the high hawthorn hedges now almost 
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in fall leafy he was passing without notice old 
Downing's garden^ fall of the last time he had 
visited the spot, on the plea of begging for 
Sophia a flower from a far-famed macrophylla 
rose-tree, (a present brought by Luke from 
the gardens at Ashburnham, for years the 
pride and glory of the poor old clerk) when 
the sound of angry voices in the garden 
caused him to turn his eyes towards the cot- 
tage. 

The persons disputing together were stran- 
gers to him ; nor, unless old Downing had died 
or been superseded in his office during the 
period he was so deeply engrossed by the 
affairs of the Colston family, could he account 
for their p]:esence on the spot : the man being 
somewhat his own senior, and far too showily 
dressed either for that age or the place he was 
visiting ; while the girl who was addressing 
him was attired in humble mourning, but of 
striking grace and beauty. From the colour 
of her hair, and character of her general ap- 
pearance. Colonel Larpent inferred that she 
was habitually palie and habitually reserved ; 
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and that the flash streaming on her cheek, 
and the vivacity apparent in her words, were 
produced ]^by some unusual motive of excite- 
ment. 

Impossible not to connect these demonstra- 
tions with the unsatisfactory-looking indi- 
vidual who was hurrying with unmeasured 
steps down the pathway; while the poor 
young girl, with dilated eyes and heaving, 
bosom, stood firm upon the threshold of the 
cottage, as if determined to guard it from 
intrusion. 

Had Colonel Larpent been aware of the re- 
lation in which she stood to his father-in- 
law's faithful servant, John Downing, he 
would have instantly stopped, and offered 
his services as the redresser of her grievances, 
whatever they might be. But he believed 
these people to be new comers in the vil- 
lage; and, with the instinctive reserve of a 
shy Englishman, averse to intruding into the 
affairs of strangers, hurried onwards to the 
Hams, — ^leaving the lovers, — or husband and 
wife, — or whoever or whatever John Down- 
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ing's successors might be, to resume theii 
quarrel at leisure. 

How little did he surmise, as he set foot on 
the velvet herbage of the Hams, and saw the 
water-weeds crested with their April bloom, 
waving with every ripple of the stream — ^how 
little did he surmise that the man whom he 
was secretly characterizing as a " vulgar fel- 
low," was the one on whom, in the course of 
the last four-and-twenty hours, he had been 
lavishing such a variety of still bitterer epi- 
thets ! 

On his return home, to share the frugal 
parsonage supper, and express his final wishes 
concerning the children, (for he was to cross 
the countiy by Romney to Dover at an early 
hour the following morning) Mrs. Wigswell, 
who had hailed him on his arrival that after- 
noon with an exclamation that never did she 
see a man so altered in appearance in so short 
a time, became of opinion that his evening 
walk must have done him worlds of harm — so 
much paler was he than before. 

He was beginning to feel seriously anxious 
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conqerning his health ; and having furnished 
her with the address of the banker at Lau- 
sanne to whom she was to forward her letters, 
and of the man of business to whom she was 
to refer in greater emergencies, Colonel Lar- 
pent became so embarrassed by her questions, 
that he tried to divert her attention from him- 
self by talking of the village and its changes. 

" Yes ! you must admit that Sir Mark is 
not behindhand with his improvements," re- 
joined the rector's lady. " As my husband 
truly says, there cannot be a stronger proof 
of his confidence in his right, than the readi- 
ness with which he is expending such sums of 
money on the estate." 

" The roads are certainly in a very different 
state from what I left them," replied the Co- 
lonel, listlessly ; " and I understand that the 
dilapidated park palings are to be replaced by 
a substantial stone wall." 

" Of four miles in extent. A fine time for 
the masons !" rejoined Mrs. Wigswell. " But 
there are workmen employed on the property 
in every direction." 
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" And do you find this man a personal ac- 
quisition?" demanded her son-in-law, with 
painful interest in the question. 

" There is not, of course, the person in the 
three kingdoms who, to mj husband, could 
replace poor old Sir Clement!'* was Mrs. 
Wigswell's evasive reply. 

" Still, you see nearly as much of this Sir 
Mark as of the late baronet ?" 

** He has not been wanting in attention to 
us," replied the old lady. " But perhaps I 
am difficult about manners and appearance ; 
you^ my dear Colonel, and the Colston family, 
having assisted to make me so. For I admit 
that — ^but it is foolish to find fault with such 
trifles, where the main point is as it should be. 
Sir Mark Colston is a pious, benevolent, and 
considerate man ; and the cut of his coat and 
tones of his voice ought consequently to meet 
with indulgence." 

" I am sorry that you cannot speak more 
flatteringly of him," persisted the Colonel; 
" I was in hopes you would have found him a 
pleasant neighbour." 
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" Nothing and no one could have made it 
pleasant to poor Wigswell to visit at the Hall," 
replied the old lady. " I don't say, however, 
bnt that it might have been pleasanter than it 
is. I am afraid that the circumstances of Sir 
Mark, in early life, gave him a taste for low 
company. My husband complains that a 
strange set of people are always about him. 
But perhaps things may mend. He talks of 
marrying. He seems anwious to marry. Sir 
Mark himself told me that his only motive for 
hurrying his improvements at the old place 
was his desire that Lady Colston might find 
all complete on her arrival." 

" And did he state who Lady Colston was 
to be ?" faltered the Colonel, still paler than 
before. 

" I asked him ; for he spoke so jocosely as 
to encourage the question ; and he told me, 
laughing all the while, that it was a great 
secret ; that I had seen the lady, that the 
match would probably startle me a little ; but 
that he hoped I should prove a friend to his 
wife. I am to blame, however, for alluding 
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to the subject/' said the old lady, checkiog 
herself; '^ for I remember he made it his ear- 
nest request that I would mention it to no 
liying soul." 

The Colonel felt as if his very breath were 
failing. To diyert Mrs. Wigswell's observa- 
tion from his emotion, he tried to talk of old 
Downing. " Was the old clerk released from 
his unhappy life, or had he only retired from 
office?" 

" If you were able to delay your departure 
for a day or two," replied the old lady, " you 
would hear him officiate on Sunday, as clearly 
and steadily as oyer." 

" And who, then, is the young woman that 
inhabits his cottage ? He had no daughter, I 
think ?" said the Colonel. 

'^ A niece has been on a yisit to him, the 
winter through, poor old man ; for it was too 
trying, under all the circumstances, to spend 
the long evenings alone. Not, however, that 
John Downing seems much the better for 
Esther's visit ; being more broken within the 
last three months, than by all his family mis- 
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fortunes. One seldom sees him out of doors 
now. One seldom sees him but at church. 
He and mj husband are both of them ten 
years older since the death of poor Sir Cle- 
ment. One never knew, my dear Colonel, till 
the poor old gentleman was taken away, what 
consequence he was of to the happiness of all 
at Hartington.'" 

Colonel Larpent, anxious to retire early to 
rest, that he might be up in time to cross the 
marshes towards Dover before the sailing of 
the Calais packet, was content to let the sub- 
ject drop; and when he bestowed his last 
kiss and blessing on his sleeping children, in 
the twilight of the following morning, the 
other inmates of the parsonage were also 
asleep. The post-chaise was brought to the 
stable gate. Not a creature was stirring in 
the village, except the cock that was strutting 
and crowing before the Black Lion, as if 
chanting the praises of the man whose money 
had filled up the ruts and removed the stand- 
ing pools from its favourite beat, to create 
the capital road along which the traveller was 
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bowling. It was not for some days afterwards, 
— it was not , till the hurry, noise, and incon- 
venience of embarkation in a steam-packet, 
landing at the custom-house, passports, and 
commissionaires had subsided, and he found 
himself a fugitive from the native country he 
was beginning to abhor, at the tearing rate of 
the malle postCy that the singular scene in 
Downing's garden occurred to the recollec- 
tion of Colonel Larpent. 

The presence of that pleasing-looking 
young woman had been explained. She was 
the niece and inmate of the old clerk. She 
was the Esther Harman of whom he had pre- 
viously heard mention, as the sweetheart of 
one of Downing's unfortunate sons. But who 
was the man ? Who was the coarse-looking, 
— ^harsh- spoken, — ^gaudily-dressed man? — ^the 
man to whom the girl had exclaimed, as he 
hurried half sullenly and half defyingly down 
the footpath, " You have persecuted ns 
enough ! You have prevented our going to 
America ! But if justice is to be had in this 
world, you shall not haunt us in this way, like 
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an evil spirit, to hunt the old man into his 
grave !*' 

What conld this mean ? Who was the fel- 
low that had excited the poor girl to such an 
outbreak ? Since they were not husband and 
wife, (a connexion which the instinct of his 
sex seemed to haye suggested as an excuse 
for any amount of brutality,) the Colonel 
began to fear that all was not as it should be 
in Downing's cottage. 

At length, the notion darted into his mind 
that the man he had seen under circumstances 
so disgraceful, might perhaps be Sir Mark 
Colston — the future husband of his Sophia ! 

Colonel Larpent had heard him described 
as coarse and yulgar ; and though it was to 
be expected that the new proprietor of Hart- 
ington would be attired in a suit of sables, 
Sir Mark was not the man, especially if a 
wooer, to concede more than the exact three 
months of mourning due to the memory of a 
kinsman. 

He now began to blame himself for not 
having interfered between the angry girl and 
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her crestfallen visitor ; and, above all, for not 
having more closely cross-questioned Mrs. 
Wigswell. There was unquestionably some 
mystery connected with the couple thus 
strangely brought together. 

Nothing more favourable than travel to the 
development of reverie. Before Colonel Lar- 
pent reached Lausanne, he had framed so 
many hundred romances connecting together 
the various branches of the Colston family and 
John Downing's cottage, that it was not won- 
derful he should think it worth while to de* 
spatch a private and confidential letter to his 
old acquaintance, Aldridge, the Lewes at- 
torney, suggesting private inquiries concern- 
ing the parties. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

She lies upon her pillow, pale, 

And moans within her sleep : 

Or wakeneth with a patient smile. 

And striveth not to weep. 

Peoctor. 

Meanwhile, the removal of Mrs. Colston and 
her daughters to their new residence, was at- 
tended with fewer vexations than had been 
anticipated by any member of the family. To 
quit a large London house for a small one, is 
a mortifying thing. But to remove from Lon- 
don to the country, under any possible circum- 
stances, creates so many novel interests, and 
ensures so many refreshing enjoyments, as to 
afford little leisure for regret. The spring 
was opening so deliciously, and the small but 
well-planted gardens at Langley Bank were 
so bright with lilacs and so peopled with night- 
ingales, that the two girls, who had been long 
weaned from country pleasures, could scarcely 
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contain their delight. It was snch a relief to 
escape from the cross-questioning of their fa- 
shionable circle — from the condolences of pre- 
tended friends — ^from the impotent advice of 
busy-bodies ! 

But, aboYe all, both of them were sustained 
throughout the changes created by their change 
of fortunes, by the certainty of being unchange- 
ably beloved. The reverse of fortune they had 
experienced, had stimulated rather than re- 
laxed the courtship of those to whom, in thmr 
brighter days, they had been a little too apt 
to play the tyrant ; and both Sir Henry Fletcher 
and Colonel Larpent were to come down and 
visit them, the moment they felt sufficiently 
settled in their new abode. 

"Not that there is the least chance of 
Fletcher's waiting for that^^' whispered Cissy 
to her sister, as they were strolling together 
through the shrubberies, the evening after their 
arrival in Hertfordshire. "His impetuous tem- 
per will never submit to wait till he is sum- 
moned. We shall be sure to have him at 
Langley before any thing is in its place, or 
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we have a room ready to receive him. And 
there is really some excuse for a person's hur- 
rying out of town in such weather. Summer 
has come before its time." 

Sophia replied by a sober discussion of the 
capabilities of the cottage, and the possibility 
of adapting the few favourite articles of furni- 
ture they had retained, to their present wants. 
But though not altogether prepared to enlarge 
upon the lover-like impetuosity of Colonel 
Larpent, (who was ten years older than the 
affianced husband of Cecilia,) she felt con- 
vinced that many days would not elapse be- 
fore he also found his way into Hertfordshire. 
A little disappointed that he had not accom- 
panied Sir Henry to Bruton Street to see them 
off, she attributed his absence to his better 
knowledge of the world, than his wild Irish 
brother-in-law. Already a family man, he 
knew by experience the inconvenience of 
having strangers present in the hurry of leav- 
ing town for a journey ; above all, of leaving, 
as they were doing, a house they were to see 
no more. 
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Still, as the days passed on, and eTerjthing 
was arranged in their cheerfal drawing-room, 
dining-room, and stady, as though Langlej 
Bank had known no other inmates than its 
present tenants, flowers disposed about the 
house, and Boyer established on the hearth- 
rug with the most dogged sense of proprietor- 
ship, even Sophia began to think that Colonel 
Larpent, if he did not come, might at least 
write to explain the cause of his absence. 

For Sir Henry Fletcher was there. The 
joyous, warm-hearted Fletcher was nearly as 
much at home there as Rover. He had helped 
to move the furniture. He had helped to 
place the flowers. He had even helped to 
mow the lawn. It was even he who had found 
out a comer in the drawing-room for Mrs. 
Colston's arm-chair and work-table, secure 
from any influx of draughts, after all the rest 
of the party had given up the point. But 
for him, they should have disbelieved the 
possibility of their little meadow and orchard 
affording pasturage for a couple of cows,, in 
addition to the pony which was to draw their 
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mother's pony-chaise. But for him, they should 
never have devised the partnership account 
with a neighbouring farmer, for facilitating the 
transit of their letters to and from the post. 

Sir Henry had, in short, made himself not 
only useful but indispensable. An Irish edu- 
cation, he pretended, had accustomed him to 
make shifts ; and he claimed to be the best 
person in the world for knowing how to do with- 
out anything and everything it contained, so 
long as those he loved shared his deprivations. 

His cheerful spirits, in short, converted 
every inconvenience into an enjoyment ; and 
before the expiration of a week, he had so 
wrought upon the affections of the whole 
family, as to obtain the old lady^s intervention 
with Cecilia to relent in his favour. All was 
now settled. Before the close of the month, 
their wedding was to be quietly and privately 
solemnized in the parish church; and before the 
end of the summer, Mrs. Colston and Sophia, in 
spite of the delight they were already beginning 
to take in the cottage,wereto join them at New- 
town Fletcher, to spend the autumn months. 
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Still DO Colonel Larpent ! At first his ab- 
sence and silence were freely discussed among 
them ; Mrs. Colston fearing he might be ill — 
Sophia, that some of the children were indis- 
posed ; and the happy lovers convinced that 
he was basied in preparation for the same feli- 
city that awaited themselves. Bat, as the 
weeks passed on, they ceased to talk of him, 
tried not to look anxious when the letter-bag 
was placed upon the table, and endeavoured to 
appear full of faith, when Sophia, in adverting 
to her solitary evening walks with Rover, de- 
scribed them as in the opposite direction from 
the London road. 

But when alone together, Sir Henry and 
Cecilia argued over the matter without reserve; 
the latter asserting her fears that her sister's 
dignified reserve had wounded the over-sus- 
ceptible nature of the Colonel; the former, 
pshawing away all allusion to Larpent's sensi- 
bility, and declaring him to be a cold-blooded 
fellow. 

" He may not have fancied himself formally 
invited by my mother. He may perhaps feel 
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affronted," pleaded Cecilia, who was sincerely 
attached to her amiable and gentlemanly bro- 
ther-in-law. 

"Affronted! hang him. Is this a moment 
for forms and ceremonies ?" cried the impe- 
tuous Sir Henry. " He ought either to have 
carried the walls by assault, as I did, or writ- 
ten to explain what kept him away." 

" Depend on it, he would have done so, but 
for some accident, — some unfortunate misun- 
derstanding," urged Cecilia. " I know him. 
I feel sure of him. There does not exist a 
more honourable or high-principled man." 

" Or a colder hearted." 

** No, no ! Will you never believe that 
people feel as they ought, because they are 
a little less wrong-headed than yourself? Be- 
lieve me, Larpent is as truly attached to 
Sophia as a man can be ; and you would do 
me a real kindness and favour by setting off to 
London, to ascertain what has befallen him." 

" Set off to London ! when here, by your 
side, my own dearest, I can just as readily 
supply the answer? The illness that has 
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befallen him is simply the malady common to 
his years, an ague fit of prudence.'* 

" You mean, then, that I am to prepare my- 
self for finding ^ow, ten years hence, ungrateful 
and unprincipled ? Quite right to shake your 
head! You would do better to hide your 
face. But if you expect me to forgive your 
illiberality, my dear Fletcher, off with you to 
London, and do my spiriting gently." 

Sir Henry obeyed, though not very gently ; 
for he grumbled sadly at going ; and the day 
following his arrival in town, a hurried letter 
communicated the startling intelligence that 
Colonel Larpent had left town, that he was 
supposed to have even quitted England. His 
house was let for a year ; his family removed 
into the country. 

The blow was borne by Sophia Colston as 
she was in the habit of bearing everything, 
with the best of sense and the best of feeling. 
But Cissy was less patient; and when Sir 
Henry, after two days' absence, which he be- 
moaned as though it were two months, re- 
turned to the cottage, she seemed disposed to 
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resent upon him the scandalous conduct of 
Colonel Larpent. In the warmth of her in- 
dignation in behalf of her ill-used sister, she 
could not forgive poor Fletcher for belonging 
to the same sex as the fugitive. 

"Don't be unjust!" cried he. "Don't 
quarrel with me for what is no fault of mine ; 
or quarrel with Larpent for what is only half 
a fault of his. Your sister broke off the 
match. He obeyed her but too implicitly. 
What would you have said to me, pray, had I 
resisted your orders to hurry off to London, 
when I wanted so much to remain here ?" 

" It is cruel to laugh at me. The cases, 
Heaven knows, are not parallel; and you, 
who love Sophia as a sister, ought to feel as 
indignant as I do." 

" And cannot you see, my darling, that I 
am trying to make the best of a bad business ? 
Were I to meet Larpent again, it would cost 
me some forbearance to abstain from knocking 
him down. But nothing should induce me to 
exchange a word with him again. To tell 
you the truth, (for how can I keep back any- 
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thing from you, even though perhaps I ought 
to haye my tongue burnt for blabbing) to 
tell you the truth, dear Cissy, I am far more 
disgusted than yourself by the Colonel's con- 
duct ; for I find that, previous to making up 
his mind to sneak out of the business, he had 
an interview with Boscawen, in order to ascer- 
tain, definitively, whether the smallest chance 
existed of your recovery of the estate." 

" Enough, enough !" cried Cecilia, stopping 
her ears. " For mercy's sake, never let me 
hear his name again ! That a woman so every 
way superior as Sophia should have squandered 
her affections on so pitiful a creature !" 

" You would have stopped your ears in far 
greater indignation, my dear girl," rejoined 
Sir Henry, " had you been present while I 
was cross-questioning old Boscawen, and giving 
him his instructions about the settlements. 
Will you believe that he persists in regretting 
the hastiness with which Sophia declined the 
overtures of Sir Mark ? Concerning her pre- 
ference for Larpent, he seems to know no- 
thing; and, under all the circumstances, it 
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was not for me to enlighten his mind. Bnt 
he protests that, thronghont his negociations 
with the fellow at Hartington, nothing can 
have been more gentlemanly, liberal, or re- 
spectful than his conduct. All Sir Mark now 
seems to desire is, that you should regard him 
as a kinsman, who has done no more than 
maintain his just rights, as any other man 
would have done. And Boscawen declares 
that his proposals for the hand of Sophia were 
actuated quite as much by the desire of com- 
pensation to some part of your father's family, 
as by the ambition of a man who, by his pe- 
culiar circumstances, has been kept out of the 
sphere of society to which he is entitled, to 
replace himself in it by an union with a well- 
bred, well-connected, and well-conditioned 
wife." 

" You really seem as if you were pleading 
his cause," murmured Cecilia. 

" I am repeating only the words of old 
Boscawen, who appears to have a sort of 
fatherly interest in your affairs, and cannot 
bear that you should be wholly ousted out of 
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the Hartington property. Moreover, dearest 
Cissy, I am just now so marvellously in conceit 
with matrimony, that I cannot help saying I 
think Sophy would be happier with the power 
of doing good on an extended scale, than as 
the repining single woman in narrow circum- 
stances, into which she must subside, when, in 
the course of nature, her mother is removed." 

*^ But since you have promised that she 
shall reside with ics /" 

^' Quite a different thing from residing in a 
house of her own, with half-a-dozen thousands 
a-year to expend in making people happy. 
Children of her own, tenants of her own, poor 
of her own, would serve to develop the pro- 
digious bump of benevolence with which that 
excellent head of hers seems to be encum- 
bered." 

Cecilia heaved a heavy sigh. Now that 
her vulgar cousin was out of sight, she was 
almost afraid that Sir Harry's view of the case 
was just. 

*^ I am not afraid you should attribute my 
change of opinion to covetousness of the dowry 
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promised by the new baronet/' added Sir 
Henry, laughing, " or I shoald think it right 
to apprise yon that, if Sophy became his wife 
fifty times over, I would accept nothing at his 
hands. We have enough to live and be happy 
on, Cissy, without pledging our independence 
to any one." 

This assurance was rewarded with one of 
Cecilia's sweetest smiles. But it was a smile 
that soon gave way to a careful expression, 
when she came to reflect on the saddened 
years in store for her dear sister. She, too, 
began almost to regret that the nature of 
Sophia's engagements to the time-serving 
Larpent had been such as to prevent her 
giving even a moment's consideration to the 
proposals of Sir Mark Colston. Though his 
exterior was unpleasing, his conduct afforded 
evidence of the most amiable disposition : and 
it was thenceforward included in her secret 
list of grievances against the treacherous 
Colonel, that he had been the means of pre- 
venting Sophia from assuming at Hartington 
Hall the place to which she was so well en- 
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titled, and to which she would have rendered 
such ample justice. 

Though the correspondence of the Colstons 
with Hartington Bectory was now modified by 
the awkwardness of any allusion to Colonel 
Larpent, Mrs. Wigswell, believing that the 
engagement of her widowed son-in-law had 
been broken off by mutual desire, felt no 
scruple in describing her joy at being in pos- 
session of her grandchildren for a twelvemonth 
to come; and believing also that nothing 
would afford greater consolation to the two 
kind-hearted girls than to hear of the prospe- 
rity of a spot they loved so well, the old lady's 
letters were filled with accounts of the im- 
provements effected by Sir Mark, and the 
benefits he was conferring on the village. 

" Forgotten and superseded everywhere ! " 
faintly escaped the lips of poor Sophia. But 
a moment afterwards the troubled element re- 
sumed its usual pure serenity, and she asked 
forgiveness of Heaven if, in a single bitter mo- 
ment, she had overlooked the happiness of the 
greatest number, in her solitary cares. 
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Meanwhile, the preparations for Cecilia's 
wedding were nearly completed. The simple 
trousseau preparing for her was already sent 
home ; and Sophia coald not bat feel that the 
greatest of her remaining comforts was about 
to be withdrawn. How should she exist du- 
ring so many solitary hours at Langley, when 
her sister was gone ? For Mrs. Colston, who, 
thanks to the agitations of the last year, had 
progressed ten in age and infirmities, was now 
in the habit of dozing away her evenings ; and 
her poor daughter felt that her frame of mind 
was no longer such as to render it either plea- 
sant or profitable to fall back upon her own 
reflections. Miss Colston sometimes thought 
she should be happier if officiating as governess 
to the children of that beloved Charles to 
whom she had found the cruel couraore to re- 

o 

fuse her hand. 

Of those children, so long adopted as her 
own, she was perpetually thinking; perpe- 
tually wondering what they were about, and 
dreading lest they should be worried by the 
over-solicitude of their grandmother. Thet/ 
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had not proved angratefiil. They had not 
deserted her. There was no reason that she 
should withdraw her affections from them. 

At Hartington Rectory, however, the little 
creatures were enjoying themselves with a 
zest for country pleasures, known only to 
children whose walks have been long restricted 
to the dreary, sooty, flowerless monotony of a 
London square, or the formal parade of the 
parks. Grandmamma's garden and grand- 
papa's village had always constituted their 
Eden; and now that there was no prudent 
father at hand to control the ramblings of the 
nurses, they were perpetually exploring the 
green lanes of the neighbourhood, or bringing 
home garlands of wild flowers from Warling 
Wood. Nowhere were the honeysuckles in 
which they delighted so abundant; and the 
silver bells of the lilies of the valley were 
succeeded by a profusion of wild strawberries, 
with which it was the delight of the little girle 
to fill their baskets, for the breakfast-table of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wigswell. 

It was in one of these expeditions they 
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made acquaintance with John Downing's niece. 
With feelings very different from those which 
directed the steps of those happy and innocent 
creatures along the Hams, and into the en- 
tangled recesses of the wood, did Esther, day 
after day, and as if by mechanical impulse, 
wander towards that fatal haunt; fancying, 
perhaps, that her prayers would ascend more 
surely thence to Heaven, than from under the 
ill-fated roof of the cottage. 

On the very spot from whence an evil eye 
had watched the fatal encounter between her 
cousins, did she love to sit, — wan, weary, 
heartbroken ; the tears stealing down her face 
whenever the unusual sweetness of the atmo- 
sphere reminded her that summer was come 
again ; that years of sorrow were waving their 
leaden wings triumphantly over her head ; and 
that she was farther than ever from all hope 
of reunion with him for whose sake alone 
those years had been hitherto endured with- 
out a murmur. Sometimes her quiet sorrow 
burst forth into moans and ejaculations. The 
day for patience was past. The disappoint- 
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ments she had andergone, the persecutions by 
which they had been embittered, had rendered 
her desperate. If her arch-enemy of the Hall 
had chanced to encounter her in that lonely 
spot, he had twice as much to fear from the 
meeting as the half-distracted Esther. 

For with him originated her present de- 
spair. True to his word, her uncle had pre- 
pared everything for their departure for New 
York. With well-contrived precautions, all 
had been pre-arranged. A letter was pre- 
pared for the good pastor, acquainting him 
that his poor old clerk, desirous of having his 
eyes closed by his surviving son, and unwilling 
to discompose his fortitude by a solemn part- 
ing with his benefactor and friends of half a 
century, had preferred a furtive departure 
from the village. To his venerable comrade, 
Jukes the wheelwright, he bequeathed in this 
letter his household possessions ; and having 
collected in a bundle the necessaries for their 
journey, and stowed away in the poor old 
man's pocket-book all that remained to him 
of worldly pelf, they were literally in the act 
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of quitting the cottage, on their way to the 
London road, where public conveyances were 
attainable, when a shadow darkened the 
threshold, and Sir Mark Colston stood before 
them. 

" You surely do not suppose, good Master 
Downing," said he, " that I could think of 
allowing you to quit this place, to quit Eng- 
land, without taking leave of one so much in- 
terested in your fortunes as myself?" 

" My uncle is about to accompany me home, 
to visit my brothers," interposed Esther Bar- 
man, perceiving that the old man was incapa- 
ble of articulating a word. 

"So young, so fair, so false," cried Sir 
Mark, still affecting a sportive vein. " Your 
uncle knows better, my pretty Esther, than 
to offer a visit to your brothers, who, I find, 
have long turned their backs on everything 
bearing the name of Downing. You see I am 
well informed. From the moment I saw your 
face, my sweet Hetty, and determined that 
you and no other should be the lady of Hart- 
ington Hall, I made it my business to inquire 
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chapter and verse of the History of the Down- 
ing and Harman families. Not a syllable has 
escaped me. I know all. And, knowing all, 
you will understand that, on the eve of the 
sailing of the New York packet, I take espe- 
cial care to prevent your risking, without my 
knowledge, so long a voyage. Night and 
day, my eye is upon this house, and my hand 
extended over its inmates. Take off your 
bonnet, therefore, my good girl, and replace 
your uncle's Sunday coat in the chest. No 
travelling for either of you at present." 

Entreaties, — prayers, — ^^tears, — ^^all were 
unavaUing. 

** The hour you quit Hartington, and a day 
before you are able to reach your destination," 
said Sir Mark, ** the secret of Luke Downing 
will be in government keeping. The same 
ship that takes you to America shall convey 
also the denouncement of his guilt. T cannot 
afford to lose you as neighbours," continued 
he, with a grim smile, on hearing muttered 
curses escape the lips of the helpless old man. 
** The parish of Hartington must not be de- 
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prived of its active and excellent clerk; and 
still less can I bear to give up the hope of 
some day or other oyercoming the repugnance 
of a girl, whom I can forgive for fancying her- 
self too pretty for a hard-favoured, cross- 
grained fellow like myself. Don't turn away 
so pettishly, Esther. You shall be my wife 
yet; or Luke Donovan's neck will pay for 
your coy perversity." 

Esther Harman, even amid her tears, felt 
almost thankful for the brutality of his court- 
ship ; since, without reference to her uncle or 
cousin, it justified the hatred with which she 
was beginning to regard him. But when, 
hour after hour, and day after day, these 
threats and these sarcasms were renewed, her 
spirits sank under the ordeal, she grew peevish, 
nervous, and hysterical. Her poor old uncle 
was too thoroughly miserable to admit of her 
leaving him alone to his misfortunes ; or she 
would have quitted the village to seek service 
elsewhere. And Sir Mark, feeling his advan- 
tage, pursued it with unmanly cruelty. 

It was the first object of his heart to obtain 
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her for a wife. By a marriage with Mi» 
Colston, he had hoped to possess himself legi- 
timately of the family estate. Bat this being 
impossible, he trnsted by allying himself with 
John Downing's niece to secure the old man's 
secrecy and conniyance. In either case, his 
matrimonial views were instigated by inter- 
ested motives. But he was far from insen- 
sible to the youth and personal attraction of 
Esther Harman, and moreover fancied that, 
by selecting a wife from her class of life, he 
was not only securing popularity in the vil- 
lage, but inflicting a deadly mortification on 
the proud cousin by whom his suit had been 
so insolently rejected. 

Every day, therefore, increased his impetu- 
osity as a suitor. Presents from the Hall 
were constantly despatched to the humble 
homestead of the clerk ; and though flowers 
and fruit, and fish and fowl, were as constantly 
returned, there was no possibility of evading 
the visits of the lord of the manor, who came 
with the most honourable intentions and libe- 
ral proposals. 
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His visits became longer and longer, and 
his wooing more and more fervent ; not alone 
because every hour spent in her company 
served to demonstrate the excellent qualities 
and personal charms of the young girl who 
had made so deep an impression on his rugged 
heart ; but because he fancied, from the sul- 
lenness of resignation to which she was gra- 
dually giving way, that her mind was more 
disposed to compliance. 

Impossible for him to surmise that, on the 
contrary, her altered manner arose from having 
unburdened her feelings to her cousin. She 
had written to Laurence Donovan. She had 
told him all; — all her struggles, — all her 
sufferings, — all her despair ; — obscurely hint- 
ing at the precautions by which she had made 
all safe at Warling Wood ; and dwelling im- 
pressively on her hopes that he would devise 
some means of rescuing them from the tyranny 
which was rendering his father's last years on 
earth a state of penance and torment. 

After her letter was despatched, she felt 
easier. With a woman's implicit confidence 
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in the omnipotence of the object of her love, 
Esther fancied that it needed only to appeal 
to the judgment of Luke, to obtain redress. 
He would devise means of freeing them from 
these terrible thraldoms. She had not even 
hesitated to advert to the assiduities of which 
she was the object ; convinced that, if he stiU 
loved her, jealousy would supply the expe- 
dients which even his sense of filial duty might 
perhaps fail to suggest. 

Tormented, however, as she was, suffering 
as she was, hopeless as she was, nothing would 
have induced poor Esther to pour out her feel- 
ings upon paper, could she have conceived half 
the anguish that simple narrative was fated to 
excite in the soul of the banished man. Too 
well aware of the peril and helplessness of his 
own position, what was to become of those 
dear ones who were writhing in the grasp of 
his enemy ; what — what was to become of 
them? In reply to the letter he had ad- 
dressed to Sir Mark Colston, concerning the 
terms exacted from him, he had received an 
inexplicit intimation that his secret was safe. 
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SO long as he indaced bis father to exercise 
the same custody over some mystery equally 
momentous, which was deposited in his keep- 
ing. But how was poor Luke to exact this 
of the good old man ; ignorant as he was to 
what extent the concession might compromise 
his character and safety? In his correspond- 
ence with the terrible man by whom he was 
menaced, the ill-fated exile [felt as if fighting 
a deadly duel in the dark. A word more or 
less might peril his life, — a word more or less 
might be fatal to the happiness of those who 
were far dearer. 

Amid the arduous duties of the post he was 
now filling, these anxieties incessantly re- 
curred, embittering the whole peace of his 
life, and invalidating all his efforts. A curse 
was upon him ! It was in vain he strove to 
live, and labour, and prosper. The stigma 
once incurred was ineffaceable. 

One day, after a sleepless night, one day 
when, in a state rather resembling clairvoyance 
than reverie, produced by the reperusal of his 
English letters, he had seemed to behold the 
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fair form of Esther, — his kinswoman, — his 
cousin, — rhis childhood's companion, — strug- 
gling in the embraces of a ruffian against whom 
his poor old father had no longer strength to 
defend her, — he determined, at any risk, at 
any cost, to visit England and defy the worst. 
Had not Esther assured him that every trace 
of that dire event was, by her prudent care, 
completely removed ? And was it likely that 
the county magistracy, in spite [of the length 
of its ears, would listen to the unsupported 
testimony of one who had no motiye to ad- 
duce for the silence by which he had hitherto 
defeated the ends of justice? 

He would hazard the trial. It appeared 
dastardly to resign to their fate a feeble old 
man and timid young girl, while he was sun- 
ning him securely in the prosperities of life. 
Having obtained leave of absence from his 
duties, and publicly announced the necessity 
of visiting his friends in Europe, Laurence 
Donovan realized a sufficient sum for the fur- 
therance of his projects, and embarked for his 
native country. 
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As he set foot upon the deck of the vessel 
that was destined to convey Caesar and his 
fortunes, his heart almost failed him. While 
still surrounded by a host of leave-taking 
friends, who were loading him with commis- 
sions for England and offers of service during 
his absence, a still small voice appeared to 
whisper in his ear, — ^^ An eye for an eye, — a 
tooth for a tooth ! It is written, that * mis- 
chief shall hunt the violent man.' '' 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

I saw him beat the surges under him, 

And ride upon their backs. He trod the water, 

Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 

The surge most swollen that met him ; his bold head 

*Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar*d 

Himself with his good arms in lusty stroke 

To the shore, that o*er his wave-worn basis bow*d, 

As stooping to relieve him. It was chance 

He came alive to land. 

No, no I — ^He*s gone I 

Shakspeabb. 

Winter was drawing on again. By degrees, 
the children at the rectory were forced to 
abandon their ramblings into Warling Wood. 
The Hams were too damp for their little feet. 
But there was little to regret in their favourite 
haunt. The last blackberry was gone. No- 
thing that took their fancy remained, save the 
red berries of the orchis, upstarting like po- 
lished coral from among the tawny fallen 
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leaves; or the robins, with their breasts of 
rival redness and gem-like eyes, piping on the 
naked boughs. But these they heard better 
and saw as well among the hollies and Portu- 
gal laurels of their grandfather's overgrown 
shrubbery. 

In time, even this home-circuit became im- 
possible to the little creatures. The weather 
set in with boisterous violence. Considerable 
mischief was done to the new works of Sir Mark 
Colston, by a series of gales almost amount- 
ing to a hurricane ; and though the situation 
of Hartingtqn, twenty miles from the coast, 
afforded no personal interest in the shipping 
department, sad rumours crossed the country 
of numerous wrecks, attended with loss of 
Ufe. 

The state of the weather served to prolongs 
by a week or so, the hopes and fears of Esther 
Harman, when the period arrived for the re- 
turn of the mail which she hoped would bring 
an answer from New York. But at length 
she was forced to give up all expectation. 
The storms lulled again, the winds were 
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favourable, and still no letter ! Nothing left 
for it but to look forward with still more 
trembling anxiety to the packet of the ensuing 
month ; for at that period, steam navigation 
had not rendered the vast Atlantic a mere 
channel. A great gulf still divided the two 
worlds, and long intervals interrupted the 
communication. At all events, the delay pro- 
mised greater certainty that the important 
letter would have reached its destination and 
been duly answered- 

Little enough was there at Hartington to 
distract poor Esther's attention from these 
solicitudes. Scarcely one of the old clerk's 
neighbours but had done their best to be hos- 
pitable and kind to his niece. But her trou- 
bles were too deep-seated to be accessible to 
such consolations ; and though, in return for 
their cordialities, she endeavoured to give her 
attention when Jukes the wheelwright and his 
wife, and a few more, who, in spite of all Sir 
Mark Colston's activity and beneficence, had 
never ceased to regret the disappointment of 
the two mild, gracious young ladies, who, in 
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the time of old Sir Clement, had come among 
them now and then like a sunshiny day in 
winter, to brighten the tenour of their dreari- 
ness, tried to entertain her with the news they 
had gathered at the parsonage; how their 
favourite, Miss Cecilia, was now Lady Fletcher, 
with a grand castle of her own, in which her 
mother and sister were staying with her in 
Ireland; and how the old nurse of Colonel 
Larpent's beautiful children still hoped and 
prayed that, some day or other, the poor 
little things might be so fortunate as to ob- 
tain Miss Sophia for a mother-in-law. But 
it was difficult to bestow more than a vague 
smile upon their gossip. To her all this was 
a matter of no moment. Her heart was ab- 
sorbed in a destiny thousands of miles distant 
from Hartington. 

But that it wds so absorbed, she could 
scarcely have failed to notice the change 
which her firmness, or some other motive, had 
wrought in the conduct of her persecutor at 
Hartington Hall. Instead of threatening and 
bullying, as during the early part of her visit 

N 5 
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to her uncle, Sir Mark Colston was becoming 
almost gentle, almost subdued. The influence 
of her serenity was working wonders on his 
coarse nature. Though seldom neglecting an 
opportunity of assuring her that his desire 
was unabated to raise her from her lowly estate 
to the highest grade in the country round, he 
no longer intruded into the cottage during the 
absence of the clerk ; and by the deference 
with which he was beginning to treat that 
fair young girl, there was some reason to 
infer that his passion was sobering into a£Pec- 
tion, and that his protestations were sincere. 

For, though he had ceased to importune 
her with visits, he was usually to be found 
wandering about the neighbourhood of the 
cottage. The little Larpents scarcely ever 
returned from their morning walk, without 
having to tell that they had met " the gen- 
tleman what belonged to the great house," in 
or near Church Lane. He appeared to have 
deserted his own fine domain, and taken up a 
post of observation near the Hams. Morn- 
ing, mid-day, evening, he still haunted the 
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spot. So is it ever with lovers; to whom 
even the atmosphere breathed by the object 
of their attachment has a charm of its own. 

No one molested him in his beat. Few be- 
sides those prattling children ever approached 
the cottage to exchange words of greeting 
with "pretty Esther," or beg for branches 
of rosemary to burn in their nursery. The 
lad employed by the post-ofiice to deliver the 
letters of the village came not near it ; those 
of John Downing being left till called for, (by 
way of precaution) at the neighbouring mar- 
ket town of F . Even such a thing as a 

newspaper never crossed the threshold. At 
the time the papers were filled with accounts 
of the famous Hartington murder, John Down- 
ing had conceived a horror of these missives 
of intelligence. Since that day, indeed, he 
had scarcely cast his eyes on printed paper, 
save the one volume that gathers new grace 
from affliction. 

One day, it was on the eve of the last Sab- 
bath of the year, as the poor old clerk was 
conferring with his superior in the vestry. 
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toaching a dole of money and distribution of 
bread to the poor of the parish, which by the 
beneficence of Sir Mark Colston had taken 
place in the church on Christmas day, — " By 
the by, Downing, I have a letter for you in 
my pocket," said Mr. Wigswell, " which came 
by the post this morning, enclosed to *the 
rector of Hartington,' with a request that I 
would inquire whether any person of your 
name resided in my parish ; and if not, to 
retarn it to a magistrate of Cornwall, who 
forwards his address. But I fancy the letter 
has found its way to the right owner ?" con- 
tinued the rector, on seeing John Downing 
change colour when, after adjusting his spec- 
tacles, he proceeded to open it, and glance 
over its contents. 

" It has, sir," replied the old man, faintly. 
And, hastily refolding it, he dropped it into 
his pocket, as if for future perusal in private ; 
the name of Laurence Donovan having met 
his eye in the first few lines of the letter. 

In kindness to his emotion, the good rector 
instantly abbreviated his business of the day ; 
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and made some pretext to quit the church, in 
order that the clerk might proceed to his own 
home, for the perusal of his strange corre- 
spondence. 

When he reached the cottage, Esther was 
fortunately from home. He thought it for- 
tunate at least ; well knowing how seldom 
she quitted the cottage, unless on some errand 
of benevolence, and little surmising that she 
had been intercepted in her melancholy ram- 
ble to Warling Wood, the first she had ven- 
tured for weeks, by the man she most de- 
tested upon earth; who, whenever he found 
his assiduities ill received, never failed to in- 
quire, by way of vengeance, whether "she 
were as fond as ever of digging for lily roots 
at right angles with the great alder-tree of the 
Hams r 

Relieved by her absence, the old man hastily 
bolted the door of the cottage, drew his arm- 
chair towards the casement, carefully wiped 
his spectacles in preparation ; then, after once 
or twice laying down the letter upon his knee, 
as if more afraid than eager to maimer its 
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contents, he cast his eyes once more upon that 
unknown handwriting. 

The signature was new to him. But the 
writer considerately commenced his commu- 
nication with, ^* Though a personal stranger 
to you, I am under the necessity of address- 
ing you, in discharge of a duty distressing to 
me, and likely to inflict far severer pain on 
yourself. As a minister of the gospel, sir, I 
pray that God*s grace may be with you when 
you peruse these lines, which come to acquaint 
you that your son, Laurence Donovan, is no 
more." 

It was enough. John Downing neither 
shed a tear nor moaned a moan. Laying 
down the letter upon his knee, he closed his 
old eyes for a few minutes, as in the act of 
mental devotion. 

Strengthened by that secret communing 
with the dispenser of his destinies, he took 
courage to read on. It would be some solace 
to learn that the son in whom his soul de- 
lighted had died a death of peace, — an ho* 
nourable death. Knowing nothing of the 
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warning despatched to him by Esther, he 
believed him to have departed this life at New 
York. 

"I can understand,'* resumed the writer 
of the letter, " that the blow will fall the 
heavier upon you at a moment when you were 
hourly expecting the arrival in England of 
your unfortunate son. But such was the de- 
cree of the Almighty, and His will be done ! 

" The details are as follows : — 

"On the 17th of last month, during the 
hurricane which visited the whole of the 
Western coast, several vessels were lost off 
that portion belonging to my parish. No less 
than nine lives were sacrificed ; among them, 
four persons belonging to the Kestrel mail- 
packet from New York, in which your son 
was a passenger. The wreck of this unfortu- 
nate vessel was attended with the most afflict- 
ing circumstances ; for it occurred in open 
day, under a state of weather that rendered 
assistance impossible. An attempt was made 
to put out the life-boat, but without success. 
In such a sea as was running against one of 
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the most dangerous points of our perilous 
coast, no boat could live ; and at three p.m. 
the ship went to pieces. Two mariners saved 
themselves by floating upon spars. Another 
of the crew was seen making the most cou- 
rageous endeavours to attain the shore by 
swimming. But alas ! within half a furlong 
of the beach, we lost sight of him in the surf; 
and a bruised and bleeding body was all that 
reached land. 

" I was present, sir, at this heart-rending 
scene ; and can attest that no means were left 
untried to restore animation, though without 
even a hope of success. I also officiated at 
the interment of your son, in my own church- 
yard, with all the decency becoming his situa- 
tion in life ; for the body was instantly recog- 
nised by one of the sailors whose life was 
spared on this sad occasion, as that of Mr. 
Laurence Donovan, a respectable merchant 
of New York, and passenger on board the 
Kestrel. 

" Guided by this information, I despatched 
a letter to the United States by return of 
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mail, to the address supplied me^ to apprise 
the family or friends of the deceased of his 
unfortunate end, I also advertised in The 
Times newspaper that a trunk had been washed 
on shore, bearing his name engraved on a 
brass plate; and requested any friends Mr* 
Donovan might have in England to come for* 
ward and claim it. 

" The customary time having expired with- 
out notice being taken of this advertisement, it 
appeared necessary to break open the trunk, for 
farther information concerning the owner ; in 
order that, in the settlement of its annual ac- 
counts, the parish might be reimbursed for 
the cost of a funeral suitable with the fortune 
of a man in independent circumstances. 

" The first thing, sir, that presented itself 
in a letter-case contained in the trunk, was a 
paper inscribed, *My Will;' which, being 
broken open yesterday by myself, as a county 
magistrate, in presence of an attorney-at-law, 
proved to be signed *Luke Downing, alias 
Laurence Donovan.' The instrument in ques- 
tion purports to bequeath the entire property 
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of the t€stat4Nr in tbe United States to his 
fitther, John Downing of Hartington, in the 
coonty of Sussex, with other legacies and 
instracti<His on which I need not now insist. 
Bat I lose no time in profiting by the inform- 
ation thns afforded, to address yon for the 
purpose of disclosing the severe family mis- 
fortune of which, by some unaccountable 
circumstance, you appear to be still igno- 
rant. 

^' It only remains for me to add, that the 
personal property of your deceased son is now 
in my custody; and will be given up to you, 
after the usual forms for the establishment of 
your right and title to the same. On return 
of an answer to this letter, the Will shall be 
forwarded through the hands of the Rev. Ed- 
ward Wigswell, by 

" Your obedient servant, 

" Joseph Tremoylan, 

" Rector of St. Carron*s.*' 

The old man read through the letter a 
second time, from first to last, before it pro- 
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daced any clear impression on his mind. 
C5omparatively illiterate, and having vegetated 
through life without stirring farther from 
Hartington than once in his days to the 
connty town, he could not readily bring home 
to himself the possibility that the son he be- 
lieved to be alive and well in America, should 
be lying in English earth. There must be 
some mistake. It could not be his Laurence 
Donovan. It could not be his idolized Luke. 
It could not be the child consigned to him by 
his poor wife upon her deathbed, who had 
died so terrible a death. A happy doubt, 
but for which, perhaps, the shock of that dire 
intelligence might have proved fatal ; for 
when, by degrees, the reality and certitude of 
his son's identity with the shipwrecked stranger 
dawned upon his mind, his faculties seemed 
one by one to forsake him. 

He sat, as if transfixed to stone ; trying to 
think, trying to feel ; but thought and sensi- 
bility escaping him as the waters of a stream 
through our vainly clasping hands. He could 
not bring the past before him, he could not 
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bring the present, he could not bring the fu- 
ture, so as to be cognizant, to its full extent, 
of the loss he had undergone. By degrees, 
the passion of his grief became as that of the 
distracted Lear. Terrible smiles convulsed 
his rough features, as, like the persecuted 
king, he exclaimed, **0 fool! I shall go 
mad." 

But though reason was tottering on her 
throne, there was sense enough remaining to 
instigate a fearful resolution. He felt con- 
scious of his infirmity; conscious that the 
power to will and to do might soon be denied 
him. He had been tried to the uttermost. 
Nothing was left for him to suffer. He was 
entitled to his release. But, in order to die 
in peace, a heavy load must be removed from 
his mind. 

With this impression strong upon him, he 
arose, (as David when he shook off the ashes 
of his affliction, after the death of his child) 
and girded up his loins and stood erect upon 
the earth. Before the return of Esther, pale 
and dispirited, from her walk, he had laid by 
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the fatal letter in fast keeping. He could 
not bear to disturb her tranquillity by know- 
ledge of its contents. The sight of her sor- 
row would be harder to bear than his own ; 
and were he now to unnerve himself, he might 
perhaps go down to the grave unrelieved of 
his burthen. 

Had Esther returned from her walk in 
cheerful spirits, the shock of seeing her smile 
at a moment when the last prop had been 
removed from her feeble destinies, would pro- 
bably have excited such a struggle in her 
uncle's mind as to elicit the truth. But the 
poor girl entered the cottage with her eyes 
seared and bloodshot with weeping ; and 
when she flung aside her bonnet with a petu- 
lance how different from her usual placid 
deportment, the dishevelled hair fell in long 
tresses from beneath, as though disturbed 
by previous disarrasgement. Her breathing 
was still impeded as by some ill-repressed 
emotion. 

While the old man stood staring upon her 
in stupified silence, she snatched a cup of 
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water to her lips, and drank as if to restoie 
her courage rather than allay her thirst. 

"Uncle!" faltered she, before he could 
sufficiently recover himself to address her, 
^* dear uncle, you must not take it unkindly 

of me if " But, haying reached thus fer, 

she stopped short, and burst into tears. 

" Would that I were dead !" continued she, 
in a paroxysm of grief, in answer to the 
questions ^and caresses with which the heart- 
broken old man endeavoured to soothe her. 
'^ I have never done harm or harshness to 
living soul,*' faltered she, while her hand 
trembled in the rough clasp of his, "yet 
every one and every thing combine against 
me. I ought to have a home at Norcroft; 
but the cruelty of my brothers rendered it 
impossible to abide therein. I ought to have 
a refuge with one who is far away; but 
the persecutions of an enemy prevent my 
reaching his arms. Even here, uncle, where 
your affection affords me shelter, even here 
am I hunted even unto death by a wretch 
whom I abhor as befits the plighted wife of 
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Luke and your adopted child. I hate him, 
uncle, — I hate him, — ^I hate him !" reiterated 
the poor girl, with almost maniacal violence ; 
" and if you knew how he besets and follows 
me, and mixes up his loathsome courtship 
with dreadful threatenings concerning you and 
my poor cousin, you would hate and despise 
him as I do," 

John Downing replied by pressing her hand 
caressingly to the burning lids that were 
closed over his throbbing eyeballs. 

" And so, uncle, as I said before, you must 
not take it amiss if I quit Hartington, and 
try to get my living in some honest service, 
out of reach of Sir Mark Colston," 

" What has he done to thee, child, to put 
thee 80 beside thyself?" demanded her uncle, 
in a voice so hoarse that, though she saw his 
lips move, she could scarcely believe it to be 
his own. 

** For the last month," said Esther, " never 
have I stirred from the house, but he was on 
the watch to follow me ; so that comfort my- 
self by a walk on the Hams, I dared not. 
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For there we should have been alone, and 
without a check upon his presuming words oi 
actions. Often, therefore, have I been forced 
into the village, when all I wanted was quiet 
and solitude. And still, even there, he fol- 
lowed me ; and if I stopped to exchange a 
word with a neighbour, in answer to in- 
quiries after your health, there was he, to play 
the spy upon me;, every one thinking me 
mightily honoured to be courted by one of 
his fortune, and I, all the while, shuddering 
to be even accosted by one of his nature !" 

"They do not know him, Esther, as we 
do," pleaded the old man, in extenuation of 
his neighbours. 

" But to-day, uncle, this afternoon, — I 
could not, somehow or other, resist my wish 
to visit Warling Wood. When I am walk- 
ing thercy it seems as if Luke were by my 
side." 

Involuntarily, poor Downing dropped her 
hand, and clasped his own over his aching 
temples. 

And so," she continued, *' having looked 
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about me to be secure that Sir Mark was not 
at hand, that no one was following me, — I 
stole along the Hams, as though for some 
blameful action. And the stream being swollen 
and rushing along over the gravel, I could 
not, for its noise, hear footsteps behind me, 
till I felt an arm round my waist, and, turning 
short round, found myself face to face with 
that man, — ^that fiend." 

"That ruffian!" muttered the indignant 
clerk. 

" You may guess whether I told him what 
was passing in my mind! For my whole 
heart was on my lips. It seemed, indeed, at • 
that moment, as though he had suddenly lost 
all power of injuring Luke, or thwarting us ; 
and as if by the will of God, my very tongue 
was loosed !" 

Poor Downing shuddered as he listened. 
Was she already apprised of the loss that had 
befallen them? 

" On which, uncle," continued Esther, " he 
too gave way to his passion ; and while he 
insisted on knowing whether some letter or 

VOL. I. O 
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Other had not reached the cottage^ to encon- 
rage me to show myself such a termagant, he 
stamped on the ground for rage, and griped 
my arms till the blood started. A hard mat- 
ter had I to withdraw myself from him and 
flee hither out of his way ; satisfied that he 
would not follow me across the threshold. 
But again I beseech you, uncle, do not re- 
proach me if I hasten to take shelter where 
he can no longer molest me !" 

" It shall not need, my poor child !" said 
poor Downing, gravely interrupting her. "It 
shall not need. He has done thee the last 
ill turn, Esther, he will do thee in this 
world." 

Then, seeing that the solemnity of his man- 
ner overawed the poor girl, he kissed her 
affectionately on the forehead ; and in a voice 
which he strove to render as his usual voice, 
bade her hasten to sup and retire to rest; for 
that he had much summing up of parish ac- 
counts for the close of the year, and wanted 
quietness for the task. 

" I must set my house in order,'' said he. 
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with a grim snile. afto' hiTinz barred die 
door and diiitters^ wiule Esther was tiim* 
ming np the health as for a long watch. 
^' But take no farther thoogfat for thine 
enemy, Esther. He hath bnused oar head : 
we shall ret hndse his heeL" 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

All is gone, — save a Voice 

That never did yet rejoice. 

'Tis sweet and low, — ^*tis sad and lone — 

And biddeth us love the thing that^s flown. 

Barrt Cornwall. 

The morning dawned chilly and strag- 
glingly. Heavy mists came drifting across 
even the feeble light of that winter's day. 
The atmosphere was bitter. The same gusts 
that drove the clouds across the dreary sky, 
beat at intervals against the casements of 
John Downing's cottage, like volleys of rain. 
The very earth seemed colder than usual un- 
der foot. He felt it so at least. For it was 
the first day that he had waked to the recol- 
lection that it covered the heads of all who 
had been dear to him in this world. 

He arrayed himself, however, steadily in 
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his Sunday suit, his appropriate suit of black ; 
and by degrees, as the dimness dispersed from 
his mind occasioned by the few hours of un- 
natural sleep in which, after watching through 
the night for the arrangement of his worldly 
concerns, he had been so fortunate as to lose 
all recollection of his sufferings ; instead of 
becoming more sensitive to the blow that had 
fallen on him and the trials that still awaited 
him, the old man grew more and more com- 
posed. He was nearer to God. Nothing now 
interposed between him and his salvation. 
Time was growing shorter and shorter: so 
short, that all the ills it could bring, all the 
humiliations it could inflict, were as a speck 
of sand compared with those boundless shores 
of eternity on which he was about to anchor. 

By the time John Downing had placed his 
hand a moment in that of his niece, and 
thanked her for her care of his morning meal, 
he was nearly as well prepared to fulfil his 
duties of the day, as on any other Sabbath of 
the year. 

The state of the weather forbade all loiter^ 
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ing by the way. No person met him as he 
walked slowly up the lane, leaving Esther to 
close the house and follow him to morning 
service ; so that there was nothing to disturb 
the pious penitence in which he mentally re- 
proached himself with his former abject dread 
of the revilement of his neighbours. But if 
he had dared to put the love and approbation 
of this world in competition with the approval 
of his own conscience,— his conscience, the 
whispered voice of his Maker, — heavy had 
been his punishment, even in this world. 

It was remembered afterwards, by one of 
old Jukes's grandchildren, who was idling 
near the porch, that John Downing, instead 
of crossing the churchyard, angle- wise, as had 
been his wont ever since the head of his son 
Jack was laid with that of his faithful wife, 
as if expressly to avoid the spot, — went calmly 
towards it, and stood for a moment with up- 
lifted eyes beside the green mound. Perhaps 
the old man conceived that in his prayer to 
Heaven to " forgive him his trespasses," he 
could not be near enough to those through 
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whose sufferings it had been appointed him to 
suffer ; or perhaps he might be thinking how 
soon the feet of the living would tread over 
his weary frame, under that withered sod. 

When he crossed the porch, the sexton was 
tolling in, and the church three parts full. 
All the usual congregation of Hartington was 
assembled ; save a few of the very old, and 
very suffering, unable to confront the bois- 
terous inclemency of the weather. But the 
rough breezes caused the warm blood of the 
young only to circulate the more freely. 

Christmas is a cheering time in country 
life : a time when the bounties of the rich are 
dispensed to the poor in compensation of the 
niggardliness of nature; a time when the 
joyous are more glad, and even the sorrowful 
attempt to be joyous ; and the country folks 
came plodding in to their devotions, by two 
and three, with faces brightened by exercise, 
and spirits lightened by the prospect of com- 
munion with that great Being in whose sight 
all men are brethren. 

The elder of the little Larpents was sitting 
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with a demare face beside the knee of its 
proud grandmother, waiting for the shuflBing 
of feet and clapping to of doors to subside, 
ere the service began. In the old chancel- 
pew facing the pulpit, stood Sir Mark Colston, 
resting with one hand on the carved oaken 
knob which terminated its antique cornice, 
(the curtains of green serge, behind which poor 
old Sir Clement used to screen his humble de- 
votions, having been removed as unsightly) 
the other being fast clenched by his side, as 
he watched the quiet entrance of Esther Har- 
man, taking her slow and downcast way to a 
bench under the reading desk, her customary 
seat. 

Since their interview of the preceding 
evening, he had scarcely ceased from secret 
execrations against that unhappy girl. For, 
half-maddened by his insolent brutality, she 
had spoken out ; — ^all her loathing, — all her 
contempt, — ^all her desire that his persecution 
of the unfortunate Luke and his family, might 
be repaid fourfold on his own head. The de- 
sire of vengeance against her was rankling in 
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the dark depths of his heart ; and but that 
they were assembled together in the house of 
God, his wrath had not even then been sus- 
pended. 

The service began. The venerable rector, 
whose bleared eyes and tremulous voice might 
perhaps have been objects of sarcasm or pity 
in a strange place, possessed the ear, heart, 
and confidence of a parish to which he was 
endeared by a ministry of half a century; 
during which not an unjust action or grasping 
proceeding could be laid to his charge. He 
had preached the doctrines of Christ in inte- 
grity, simplicity, and peace; and, stranger 
still, had practised what he preached. They 
listened therefore to his words with twice the 
deference they would have shown to a younger, 
more eloquent, but perhaps less well-affec- 
tioned man. 

Touched as the aged are apt to be by 
associations connected with the closing of 
another year, his voice was more tremulous 
than usual. That of his poor clerk, on the 
contrary, was firm in giving out the responses ; 

05 
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and if the face of John Downing was deathly 

white, so white that it was difficult to discern 

where the hoary hair was scattered on his wan 

temples, such of his neighbours as noticed the 

change in his appearance, attributed it to the 

nipping influence of the weather. For at 

threescore years and ten, the first frosts of the 

year search out the very marrow of the bones. 

It was afterwards recalled to mind by the 

good pastor, that, on retiring into the vestry 

at the close of morning prayer, he found the 

decanter of spring water provided for hira 

there summer and winter, in service time, 

drained nearly dry ; and as not a drop of it 

had moistened his own lips, he knew that, 

after assisting him with his gown, previous to 

the communion service, the poor clerk must 

have had recourse to it, to refresh his parched 

lips for the terrible act of expiation he was 

about to perform. For, lo ! when every eye 

was bent upon the venerable clerk, to hear 

him give out from the reading desk the second 

psalm ; to the stupefaction of all present, John 

Downing uplifted his voice, beseeching pardon 
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and indulgence for the scandal he was about 
to occasion ; and entreating them " to look 
upon him as a siimer about to render an account 
to God of the wickedness he had committed, 
who was desirous first to clear his conscience 
by making atonement in this world ; humbling 
himself in the sight of those by whom he was 
unduly respected, and redressing a great 
wrong, in which he had connived." 

But that he spoke so calmly as well as so 
fervently, many of the congregation would have 
apprehended that a sudden fit of insanity had 
attacked the poor old clerk. But the affect- 
ing mildness of his voice and sadness of his 
aspect, pleaded in his favour. No one whis- 
pered that his reason was troubled. No one 
ventured to interrupt him. All sat aghast : 
the sympathy of themany being with one so long 
known, so severely tried, so generally regarded. 

" May it please the Almighty, by whom I 
have been so sorely visited," continued the old 
man, " so to prosper my confession that it 
may prove a warning to others, when, tempted 
like me^ like me they are about to fall !" 
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At that moment, Sir Mark Colston, who had 
glided from his pew during the murmur that 
succeeded the opening of Downing's address, 
perceived on reaching the church doors that, 
previous to the communion service, they had 
been carefully closed and locked. Nothing 
remained for him therefore but to slink back 
to his place ; or conceal himself in the shadow 
of the porch, like an infected sheep of the 
flock. But attention had been already drawn 
towards him by his movement ; and putting 
his usual bold face upon the matter, he stalked 
back into his pew. 

" By my connivance," continued the clerk, 
before he had reached his place, " the regis- 
ters of this parish were mutilated to favour 
the claims of an impostor. Nay, unbeknown 
to me, though by reason of my carelessness, 
a forged key was provided by the man calling 
himself Sir Mark Colston ; in order that the 
coffins of the Colston family might be attain- 
able, and by reason of a false plate affixed to 
one of them, an unjust claim be established. 
In proof of the truth of my words, let the vault 
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be opened. When the coffins are verified by 
the burial certificates, that of Sir Robert Col- 
ston, who died in 1714, will be found want- 
ing ; and the coffin bearing the name of Elinor, 
the wife of Mark Colston, will be found to 
contain the body of a man." 

At this assertion, an irrepressible outcry 
and confusion arose in the church, under cover 
of which, the so-called Sir Mark Colston made 
his way into the vestry, from whence the in- 
firm old pastor was preparing to emerge, sup- 
posing that the psalm was concluding, and 
wholly unconscious of what was passing. 

But to render Mr. Wigswell cognizant of 
what was going on, was no such easy matter. 
Exceeding deafness rendered the murmurs 
and ejaculations of the congregation inaudible 
to him ; and on being hurried forward into 
the church by the irate object of Downing's 
denunciations, to oppose his authority against 
further violation of the sanctity of the place, 
the first word that reached him was the stem 
and firm asseveration of the clerk that the 
man beside him was a rogue and impostor. 
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and the daughters of the late Colonel Colston 
the rightful heirs of the late baronet his friend! 

" My brethren, — restrain your feelings ! 
There must be an end of this. The house of 
Gx)d is no place for so indecent a discussion," 
faltered Mr. Wigswell from the pulpit, into 
which he had hastily ascended for the re- 
sumption of his authority, if not for the dis- 
charge of his functions. But the clamour of 
the congregation prevented his faint voice from 
being audible. Even that of the infuriated 
impostor was heard with difficulty when, 
raging like a tiger at bay, he proclaimed that 
the man to whose slanders they were giving 
ear was unworthy of credit, having himself 
connived with his younger son in the murder 
of his elder brother. 

By a strange revulsion of feeling, the horror 
produced by this accusation reduced to silence 
the frantic outcries provoked by Downing*s 
confessions. On a sudden, the tempest was 
still. A pin might have been heard to drop in 
the church. But in the midst arose once more 
the old man's voice, calm, sad, but unsubdued. 
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"I was prepared for this act of vengeance;" 
said he, " and am content, ray brethren, to 
appeal to your own hearts whether so foul a 
crime be possible even among the worst of 
human beings. My poor Luke is before the 
judgment-seat of God ; who knows that the 
stain of blood might be on his hand, but never 
that of blood-guiltiness on his soul. I, too, 
am going to my account ; and with the grave 
opening before me, am resolved to stand no 
longer before my neighbours in the light of 
an honest and upright man, when the confes- 
sion of my fault may prove the means of re- 
storing the injured to their rights." 

Farther recrimination would probably have 
been elicited from Mark Colston, and farther 
remonstrances from the rector, but that the 
greater part of the congregation were now 
crowding round the insensible form of poor 
Esther ; who, on hearing the sudden and ter- 
rible announcement of her bereavement, had 
fallen prostrate on the pavement. When 
raised from the ground, her deathlike pale- 
ness and total insensibility created a belief 
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among the persons nearest to her that she had 
been killed by the fall. 

Happy had it been so ! for what was to be 
her portion now ? When conveyed back with 
difficulty to the cottage, and medical aid at 
length procured and a vein opened, better for 
her peace of mind that she had remained un- 
conscious of what was passing around her. 
For the rigour of the law had seized upon her 
poor old uncle. For public example's sake, 
he had been given into custody by the rector ; 
perhaps, to afford grounds for the detention of 
Sir Mark Colston till the arrival of Colonel 
Garrett, for whom an express was hastily de- 
spatched. 

" Tell him that he must hasten, or it will 
be too late !" said Downing, on learning that 
his deposition must be taken down before a 
magistrate. " The bowl is broken at the cis- 
tern, — the cords are loosed. My life is as a 
tale that is told." 

Though shocked and grieved that on the 
Sabbath day there should be an uproar among 
the people, Mr. Wigswell, aware that from the 
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absence of the Colstons in Ireland, the care of 
their interests was in his hands, hastened also 
to obtain the intervention of their country so- 
licitor; and before night, after due examina- 
tion of the parties. Colonel Garrett, by the 
advice of Mr. Aldridge, had signed a warrant 
by which Mark Essenden Colston, commonly 
called Sir Mark Colston, stood committed to 
the county gaol for sacrilege. The more 
urgent point of his misdemeanours was such 
it was difficult to place within the reach of 
criminal law. 

Against John Downing the accusation was 
of a nature to entitle the magistrate to accept 
bail, which was instantly offered by Jukes the 
wheelwright and one of the substantial farmers 
of Hartington. 

" Thanks, my old friends and neighbours !" 
faltered the old man, who needed no learned 
leech to tell him that the shock he had re- 
ceived was beginning to suspend the vital 
current in his frame. " My torment is not 
for long. But I would fain give up the ghost 
under my own roof, with my head upon my 
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own pillow. When I am gone, be kind to 
the poor girl.** 

With the aid of Aldridge, he lost no time in 
bequeathing to his anfortnnate niece the hand- 
some independence to which he had become 
entitled as heir-at-law to his son. But when, 
three days afterwards, his prediction was ve- 
rified by a peaceful departure from this life^ 
a deathbed cheered by the act of atonement 
which by the grace of God he had been en- 
abled to fulfily and the certainty that he was 
about to be reunited to all he had loved on 
earth in that better land '^ where the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are at 
rest," — Esther who, even in her broken- 
heartedness, found strength to minister to his 
last moments and close his careworn eyes, 
heard, without so much as surprise, that she 
was now as rich as she was lovely. For her, 
joy, grief, or wonder, were at an end. All — 
all was a blank. She had loved and lived in 
vain. 

When, in process of time, the hiatus in the 
parish register was admitted to proof, and the 
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necessity of violating the sacred abode of the 
dead (by opening the Colston coffins) fore- 
stalled by an ample compensation on the part 
of the daring impostor, who trusted to pur- 
chase, by these means, the mercy of the family 
concerning the restitution of the sums appro- 
priated to his use; the first act of Sophia 
Colston and her sister, after the legal recog- 
nition of their rights as co-heiresses at law to 
the late Sir Clement, was to offer an asylum 
at the Hall to the poor bereaved girl, the his- 
tory of whose troubles was so singularly in- 
termingled with their own. 

It was an act of womanly mercy on the 
part of those, the native goodness of whose 
hearts was still further improved by a short 
but painful probation. But that probation 
was already at an end. Scarcely was the 
venerable head of the old clerk laid in the 
grave beside his ill-fated wife and son, when, 
summoned by her solicitors from Ireland to 
Hartington Hall, Miss Colston's first inter- 
view with Aid ridge placed in her possession 
the letter forwarded by Colonel Larpent from 
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Lausanne ; in which he implored him to sift 
to the utmost the character and conduct of 
the pretended Sir Mark Colston, — " since he 
was likely to have in his keeping the happi- 
ness of the most beloved of women, yes, — 
still the most beloved, — though the persua- 
sions of her friends had induced her to dismiss 
him from her regard, in order to reconsolidate 
the worldly interests of the family." 

Miss Colston was consequently now as 
happy as Cecilia. Sir Henry Fletcher, in- 
deed, persisted in protesting the contrary ; — 
" being," (as he said) " bound to believe all 
that was asserted by his darling little wife, 
who declared herself to be the happiest woman 
in the world." 

In how short a time afterwards Colonel 
Larpent arrived in England on the summons 
of a generous letter from Sophia, explaining 
away the miserable misunderstanding that 
had arisen between them, it is unnecessary to 
inquire. But from the day of his appearance 
at Hartington, even Sir Henry was forced to 
admit that *' honours were divided." And he 
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was content to give up his share, as he never 
failed to add, " since Larpent, to whom he 
had always been sincerely attached, had, after 
all, turned up a trump." 

The wedding was solemnized with a degree 
of joy, which, unlike the joy usually attendant 
on weddings, had not a drawback. The 
worthless man in whose veins some drops of 
Colston blood was flowing, was luckily ex- 
piating by a few months' imprisonment in the 
county gaol the act of sacrilege committed in 
Hartington church ; and by a generous pro- 
vision made for him by the heiresses, on con- 
dition of his settling for life in the colonies 
and following up his profession under the 
name of his mother, all future difficulties were 
removed, and the necessity for legal proceed- 
ings superseded. 

Well was it for Colonel Larpent and his 
children that the untimely fate of the unfortu- 
nate Luke Donovan brought their perplexities 
to so early a crisis. For the good old rector 
was not long in following to the grave the 
faithful old friend with whom he had crept 
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through life, and the faithful servant by whose 
diligent ministry his own had been lightened. 
The shock of so many startling events pro- 
bably accelerated his end; for within six 
months of the decease of John Downing, a 
new rector ascended the pulpit in Hartington 
church. 

It was no small comfort to the widow, on 
her final removal from the rectory, to know 
that her grandchildren were safe in their 
happy home at the Hall ; a home where she 
was at all times welcome, and cheered by the 
congenial society of the worthy mother of 
the new Mrs. Larpent. 

Of the present flourishing state of Harting- 
ton, let the reader, if possible, go and judge 
for himself. He will find it one of the most 
thriving and beautiful of those charming vil- 
lages, of which Sussex is so justly proud ; and 
the improvements effected under the new dy- 
nasty are not, like those commenced by the 
villanous Sir Mark, intended to propitiate the 
ill opinion of the world and disfavour of the 
parish, but matters of conscientious discretion. 
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Among the changes, however, which at- 
tract the eye of the traveller is one for which 
Hartington is not indebted to the generosity 
of the lady of the manor. On the church 
lands, sloping towards the stream, stand a 
row of neat almshouses, endowed for the use 
of twelve aged persons of the parish ; each 
having its little garden, and wearing the air 
of neatness and cheerfulness peculiar to the 
charitable institutions of modern times. The 
foundation bears the name of Downing. But 
it was executed by a pious and humble indi- 
vidual, interred in Hartington churchyard, 
fast by the graves of the Downing family ; 
but, by he^ own desire, without so much as 
a head-stone to mark the spot. 

The two Harmans, who are still alive, (and 
still brutal) did their utmost to invalidate the 
vdll by which their poor sister created this en- 
dowment, on pretence that, since her misfor- 
tunes, she had become infirm of intellect. But 
Aldridge, by whom the document was drawn 
out, had made all fast ; and the whole village 
united in hailing the day when, with the con- 
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sent of the ecclesiastical courts, the ill-fated 
cottage of the Downings was thrown down, 
that the foundations of the new Charity might 
be laid on the spot. 

On the day of the inauguration of poor 
Esther's pensioners, Hartington Green was de- 
serted. The whole population thronged to 
the Hams ; admitting that the blot upon their 
village archives was thoroughly effaced ; old 
and young uniting in a prayer that the Al- 
mighty would pity the Temptation of the old 
man whose gray hairs were in the grave, and 
accept the proffered Atonement. 
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